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CHAPTER XI. THE BARGAIN CARRIED OUT. 


Tue “ Mysterious disappearance of a 
banker’s clerk,” although a taking head- 
line for the contents-bill of the penny 
newspapers, did not create any deep or 
wide-spread sensation. In the first place 
it occurred too soon after the murder | 
of Mr. Middleham, and in the second it 
lacked a person of some social distinction 
for its hero. Bankers are persons of in- 
fluence and position. Mr. Middleham was 
known to, and recognised by, many of the 
great in the land ; he would be missed at 
his club; the wealthy clients of the bank 
would no longer find him, polite and even 
deferential, in the parlour; and when the 
summer came round again the fact that 
the Loddonford garden-parties were things 
of the past, would revive a recollection of 
the host who used to preside over them 
with so much courtesy. But that a banker’s 
| clerk should disappear, had no interest for 
f any one save his own immediate friends 
and relations. So long as the books were 
carefully kept, their gold shovelled out to 
them across the counter, and their notes 
separated with duly moistened forefinger, 
the customers did not care by whom these 
duties were performed; and as Danby’s 
work had not brought him into immediate 
, contact with the public, he was but little 
missed, and the enquiries about him were 
singularly few. 

At the same time the case was not lost 
sight of by the police, amongst some of 
whom a certain theory obtained strong 
favour. It was remembered that the 
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young man had el as a kind of private 
secretary to Mr. Middleham, whose con- 
fidence he enjoyed, and that, at the time of 
the discovery of the murder, he was the 
first to call attention to the absence of 
some jewellery, of great value, which, as 
he avowed, he had assisted Mr. Heath in 
cataloguing and putting away. This was 
not mentioned to Sergeant Francis until 
some time after the case was placed in his 
hands—he only knew of the Middleham 
murder by report, having been engaged in 
hunting a fraudulent bankrupt ‘through 
| the United States when it was committed— 
but as soon as he learnt the fact a new light 
dawned upon him. His impression hitherto 
had been that Danby had been the victim 
of some foul play, and all his action had 
been taken under that presumption, -Now, 

his idea was that the-young man had de- {f 
liberately planned and carried out his 
escape from justice. “ Not that I think he 
murdered the old gent,” the sergeant said, 
under the seal of conjugal confidence, to 
his wife, whose good sense had more than 
once prompted valuable suggestions to 
him; “from all I can hear he would seem 
to be a mild kind of young fellow, without 
pluck enough for a job of that kind; 
though the murder itself was only done 
out of necessity at the moment, consequent |? 
upon Mr. Middleham’s catching hold of 
’em, or hollering, and hadn’t been ‘originally 
meant. This Danby must have stood in 
with the others, taking the diamonds for 
his share of the swag, and waited for his 
opportunity of getting clear off. His letter 
to the young woman, so much of it as can 
be made out, points to that; foreign land, 
new life, and all that caper. She being 
took ill upset that game, and he had to 
make himself scarce, and be off by himself. 
But he’ll write as soon as he is settled, for 
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her to come out with him, and we shall 
have to stop that earth. Not that I believe 
for an instant that she’s in it or knows 
what is up; but her father struck me as 
being downy to the backbone, and it 
wouldn’t a bit surprise me if he knew 
where the young fellow was to be found !” 

Thus thought Sergeant Francis; but, 
beyond his wife, he took no one into his 
confidence, and kept his opinion to himself. 

At the bank no such suspicion was 
entertained. Danby had always been 
looked upon as a young man of high 
principle and strict integrity; and, in the 
first days after his disappearance, much 
anxiety was displayed by his brother clerks 
as to his fate. But interest and specu- 
lation soon died out, a general promotion 
of the juniors was made, a new candidate 
was appointed to the vacant stool, and all 
things went on as before. 

One morning Mr. Smowle happened to 
arrive unusually late, even for him; he 
had just reached his desk and was making 
a great spluttering with a dry quill pen on 
the pages of his ledger, in order to convey 
the idea that he was very busily engaged, 
when Rumbold, the porter, worked his 
way round the office, and under cover of 
his coaling operations, took occasion to 
enter into a short conversation. 


“ Pity you hurried yourself this mornin’, | 


Mr. S.,” he commenced ; “ we was think- 
ing of sending out for the Morning Post, 
which is not among the papers taken here, 


to see what fashionable game you was up | 
You won’t be able to fluff ’em much | 


to. 
longer, I can tell you!” 

‘Don’t you try to be funny, Rummy, or 
you might hurt yourself,” said Mr. Smowle, 
waving his pen in a deprecatory manner. 
“ And don’t laugh at your own jokes, you 
middle-aged orphan ; you’re getting purple 
in the face, and apoplexy is imminent. 
Have I been asked after? ” 

“‘ Asked after ? ” repeated the porter, “I 
should rather say you had been asked after. 
That party from Gambroon’s was here again, 
and I ain’t going to tell him you’re out of 
town any more. It was all I could do to 
keep him out of the parlour this morning, 
and I advise you to settle with him, for he 
means mischief.” 

“T'll settle with him, Rummy,” said 
Mr. Smowle; “that is, I will give him 
three pounds on account and order a new 
suit of clothes, which he will like better 
even than money. But I didn’t mean 
that ; I meant, has Hampstead been asking 
after me?” 


“No, he haven’t,” said the porter, “he’s 
got too much to do, clearing up his work, 
to pay any attention to you and your 
affairs just now.” 

“Clearing up his work!” said Mr. 
Smowle, in astonishment, “what do you 
mean by that, Rummy? One would 
think that Christmas and that confounded 
last day of the old year, when we have to 
balance up all those blessed old books, 
were close at hand.” 

“He is clearing up his work all the 
same,” said the porter, decidedly; “he’s 
going away again.” 

“ What’s the matter now,” asked Mr. 
Smowle; “more of these foreign fellows 
trying their games again P” 

“ Not a bit of it,” said the porter, with 
a fat chuckle; “ this is a start, this is!” 

“You don’t mean to say it is anything 
about poor little Walter D , nothing 
been heard of him, has there ? ” 

“ Nothing, and never won’t be,” said 
the porter; ‘that’s my opinion. No, this 
is quite a different caper. You would 
never guess if you tried till lunch time, 
which it can’t be far off, so I don’t mind 
telling you. The governor is going to be 
married.” 

“What!” cried Mr. Smowle, in so loud 
a key that some of the elder clerks turned 
round and indignantly said “Hush!” 
“ Hampstead going to be spliced! How 
do you know that?” 

“T heard him telling it to Mr. Frod- 
sham, yesterday,” said the porter, “when 
I was putting away the private ledgers in 
the private safe. ‘You will have to take 
command here for a short time,’ he said. 
‘ Oh, indeed sir,’ says old F., who is un- 
common polite now to the governor; 
fancying, I suppose, that he is always 
likely to get the sack. ‘Are you going 
away on business, sir?’ he says. ‘ Well, 
no,’ says the governor, with as much of a 
smile as he ever treats himself to. ‘I 
suppose I ought to call it pleasure. The 
truth is, I am going to be married, Frod- 
sham.’ ‘I wish you joy, sir,’ says old F., 
though his face didn’t look much as if he 
highly appreciated matrimony himself, 
which I don’t wonder at, having met him 
one Sunday afternoon in High-street, 
| Islington, walking with Mrs. F., who 
| must be called a corker. ‘Do I know 
the lady?’ ‘I think not,’ says the 
governor, very stiff. ‘We have been 
engaged some time. She is the daughter 
of an old acquaintance of mine—Captain 


Studley.’ ‘Studley? Studley ?’ says old 
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F., ‘I don’t recollect that name among 
the accounts here.’ ‘I daresay not,’ says 
the governor, ‘but no doubt I shall 
persuade Captain Studley to bank here 
henceforward. However, I shall be going 
away at the end of the week,’ he says, 
‘and shall be away about a fortnight, and 
you will have to take charge.’” 

“That is a go,” said Mr. Smowle. 
“ Well, one comfort is, one can do pretty 
much as one likes when Froddy’s in 
charge. Fancy this one getting spliced, 
though. He don’t look the figure for the 
part. I shouldn’t care about playing Joan 
to his Darby, on a dull evening in October, 
in a back parlour in Camden Town, before 
the gas was lit. I’ve seen old Studley— 
military looking, swaggering old buck—he 
has been here to see Hampstead once or 
twice, and I pointed him out to Bentle at 
Tattersall’s one Sunday afternoon. Well, 
that’s one pound sterling out of my 

ocket.” 

“ What do you mean by that, Mr. 8.?” 
said the porter, looking up at him. 

“Why there will be a subscription got 
up to present him with a neat and appro- 
priate offering on the occasion of his mar- 
riage,” said Mr. Smowle: “ of course—a 
pickle trophy, or a wine cooler, or a gentle 
cow on the top of a butter-dish, with a 
suitable inscription, which old Froddy 
will prepare, with the assistance of the 
secretary of the Mechanics’ Institute at 
Peckham.” 

“T suppose there won’t {be anything of 
the nature of a spread?” said the porter, in 
a grumbling tone. “ No, the governor ain’t 
one of that sort. It is enough to bring 
the tears into your eyes, when you have 
taken the trouble to get him a streaky 
loin chop, as is a perfect picture both 
before and after it goes on the grid- 
iron, to find it don’t give him no more 
satisfaction .aan if it had been bought 
off a stall in Clare Market on Saturday 
night.” 

The news which was thus commented 
upon by Mr. Smowle and his associates of 
the bank created some little excitement in 
the village of Loddonford, where it was 
sedulously spread by Dr. Blatherwick 
directly he became acquainted with it. 
Captain Studley, though frequently away 
from home, and, even when in residence at 
the cottage, mixing but little with the 
inhabitants of the place had, as has been 
said, made himself popular by the gracious 
manner in which he had joined the penny 
readings during the previous winter. The 








villagers, moreover, whose only permanent 
visitors were an occasional artist or two, 
who would put up at the tavern during 
the summer months and carry away a 
sheaf of valuable sketches for completion 
at home, were very proud of counting a 
man of such distinguished manners and 
appearance as the captain as one of them- 
selves. Their absolute ignorance of his 
resources and occupation, of the purpose 
for which he would suddenly quit the 
cottage and of his destination, which he 
himself only vaguely alluded to as “ on the 
Continent,” all served to enhance his posi- 
tion in the opinion of the gaping rustics. 
Nothing, indeed, was personally known of 
Anne; but that was no reason why the 
worthy people of Loddonford should not 
take an interest in her. It was not Dr. 
Blatherwick’s fault if they did not, for 
she served him as the staple subject of 
conversation for many a long day. Her 
extraordinary illness, the cause of whick 
he had defined directly he saw her— 
directly he saw her, my dear madam. He 
had been young himself, and had not for- 
gotten all he had undergone in those days, 
but it was not for him to speak; all he 
had to do was to watch the case from a 
professional point of view, and, when he 
had carried it through successfully—and 
he might venture to remark, in confidence 
to you, that, at one time, it had caused 
him a certain amount of anxiety—the 
father, Captain Studley ; rather a remark- 
able man, my dear madam, with a short, 
prompt way about him, like those used to 
command ; had confessed that this illness 
had sprung from a love quarrel; but 
matters had been put right, and the gen- 
tleman had been brought to book, as any- 
one who knew the captain could very well 
imagine, and the marriage was to take 
place directly; so soon, at least, as he, 
Dr. Blatherwick, could guarantee that his 
patient was sufficiently recovered. How 
was she getting on? Well, she was 
making sure, but not rapid, progress. 
Pretty? Well, it was impossible to say ; 
there are so many different opinions about 
beauty, but he should say interesting 
rather than pretty, and, between our- 
selves, my dear madam, rather dull, and 
lacks the vivacity which distinguishes 
the father, and is singularly silent and 
uncommunicative. The gentleman? Oh, 
yes, the doctor had seen him but once, 
and then only for a minute—tall, dark, 
good-looking man; manager at Middle. 
ham’s Bank— you recollect, my dear 
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madam, Mr. Middleham, who was mur- 
dered—and who had, I should say, a very 
excellent position. 

If it had not been for Dr. Blatherwick’s 
prattling, the outside public would not 
have known even thus much of what 
went on within the walls of the cottage; 
for the nurse, who came away when all 
the supposed danger was over, yielding 
up her place again to her daughter, had 
nothing to report. The young lady had 
been ill, and had got well again, that was 
all that could be said, except that her 
father, the “‘ Capting,” was devoted to 
her, and had sat up with her o’nights, and 
given her her medicines as regular as 
regular. As to the love affair and the 
marriage, that was all new to her; she 
hadn’t heard talk of any young man, but 
her Emma knew the name of Heath, and 
had often seen the gentleman at the 
cottage before Miss Studley came down 
there, which no doubt he was making it 
all right with her pa. So the villagers 
were compelled to put up with this 
meagre amount of information, and to 
await the wedding-day with patience. 

Meanwhile, all that the captain had 
promised in the last important interview 
with his daughter, he had strictly per- 
formed. She had been left to herself, and 
though he had remained constantly at 
home ; knowing it to be necessary for him 
to be on the spot, in case Sergeant Francis 
might take it into his head to pay another 
visit to the cottage ; he never attempted to 
intrude on Anne’s privacy, and beyond a 
duty-visit to her room in the morning and 
evening, he saw but little of her. The fact 
was that the captain was only too glad of 
an excuse, to remain as long as possible 
out of his daughter’s presence. The fearful 
secret which was in their joint possession 
could neither be ignored nor alluded to, 
and, though the captain took particular 
care never to refer to it, the knowledge of 
its existence created a gloom, which even 
his jaunty self-complacency, which had 
returned to him in fullest force when he 
saw his safety assured, was unable to 
pierce. On more than one occasion he 
tried to interest Anne in a subject which 
he imagined must appeal to every female 
heart, and asked her what arrangement 
she intended making in regard to her 
wedding-dress; but the answers which he 
received were so short and vague, so 
utterly hopeless and uncaring, that he saw 
it would be necessary for him to give the 
requisite orders in the matter. 








Came, as all things will come if duly 
waited for, the wedding-day, soft and 
warm and bright with radiant sunshine, 
as though it had become detached from 
July, and wandering in outer darkness 
ever since, had only just found its way 
again into the world. The hanging woods 
clothing the upland and fencing off the 
keen east wind from the stately manor- 
house, woods which had hitherto been 
dull and sombre masses, now, in the genial 
light, displayed their various autumnal 
tints of russet-brown, and fiery-red, and 
pale diaphanous yellow; the gorged and 
swollen river, so long opaque, save in its 
crested wavelets, danced and glittered in 
the brilliant sunlit rays, as though remem- 
bering its bygone summer sheen; the 
very birds were cheated into a belief that 
winter must have somehow slipped by 
unobserved and spring had come again, 
and strained their throats to give it 
welcome. In the churchyard—bordered 
by the peaceful backwater, the haunt in 
the summer time of boys in search of the 
islands of lovely lilies, then floating on 
its surface, but now abandoned to the 
water-rats, by which its banks are honey- 
combed—in the churchyard, with its 
billowy graves sleeping in the shadow of 
the square, old, gray church tower, the 
villagers are assembled, waiting the arrival 
of the bridal party. In the church itself, 
dotted here and there among the high 
oaken pews—relics of a barbarous age, 
eyesores which the vicar has hitherto been 
unable to rid himself of—are the élite of 
the inhabitants. There are the parson’s 
daughters, with the summer bronze still 
on their healthy cheeks, ready to form an 
amateur body of bridesmaids in case 
assistance is required; and there is their 
mother, a hatchet-faced little woman, 
whose whole existence is soaked in soup 
and bound up in flannel, and whose one 
available reminiscence is of having had 
the bishop of the diocese to breakfast on 
the occasion of a confirmation. There is 
Dr. Blatherwick, with his professional 
suit of sable, relieved by a very bright 
blue silk scarf in which glistens a fat 
carbuncle pin, and with a large white 
favour pinned on to his breast, looking like 
a prize turkey at Christmas time. There, 
too, are three or four of the leading 
farmers’ wives, and old Mrs. McMoffat, 
who has the riverside place next to Mr. 
Middleham’s, and makes an income by 
letting it during the summer months. 
Major Gylkes, of the Manor House—who 
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is reported to be slightly cracked, because 
he never goes to bed till 5 a.m., passing 
the night in devising methods for screwing 
additional rents out of his tenants, but 
the method in whose madness would be at 
once appreciated on your endeavour to 
get the better of him to the amount of say 
four-pence—is still outside in the church- 
yard talking to Rushthorne, his water- 
bailiff, about the proceedings of certain 
suspected poachers; both of them looking 
askant at Bob and Bill Nightline, sons of 
the widow Nightline, hostess of the “ Gaff 
and Landing Net,” where the best of fish is 
to be procured both in and out of theseason. 

Vehicular access to the church being 
impossible, Granger’s fly, drawn by a flea- 
bitten grey horse, and driven by a young 
man whose emblems of festivity, in the 
shape of white Berlin gloves, have such 
preternaturally long fingers as to render it 
difficult for him to feel the reins, draws up 
at the wicket-gate at the entrance of the 
lime avenue. From it descends Captain 
Studley, buttoned up to the chin, having 
tightly strapped his jauntiness in obedience 
to the solemnity of the occasion. When 
he hands his daughter out, quite an appre- 
ciative thrill runs through the little crowd. 
Ordinary brides at Loddonford are healthy, 
hearty, blowzy young women, with apple- 
cheeks, occasionally tear-moistened, but 
soon breaking out again into hearty, happy 
grins. Very different in appearance and 
demeanour is the young lady now descend- 
ing the steps of Granger’s fly. Her face 
is perfectly pale, her expression calm and 
dignified. This pallor does not suit the 
taste. of most of the bystanders, and a 
certain amountof disappointmentis audibly 
expressed, but “what could you expect 
after her going through an illness like 
that?” turns the tide of popular favour, 
and she is universally allowed to be 
amazingly “gen-teel.” She lays her 
fingers lightly on her father’s arm, and 
they proceed together up the avenue. 
Little Mr. Weavill, the organist, who has 
grateful recollections of compliments paid 
him by the captain on his performances 
during the intervals of the penny readings, 
gathers himself up behind the red styff 
curtains of the organ-loft, ready for a spring 
into the Wedding March so soon as the 
ceremony shall be ended; and a tall, grave 
man, who has stepped out from behind 
the sculptured tomb of Sir Roger Gylkes, 
and advanced towards the altar, is dis- 
covered to be the bridegroom by the 
parson’s daughters, who are much exer- 





cised by his being unaccompanied by a 
“ best-man.”’ 

Twenty minutes after, Mendelssohn’s 
glorious music surges out upon the air, 
little Mr. Weavill doing full justice to his 
theme and to his instrument, and the 
bridal party comes forth, Captain Studley 
doing all the handshaking and gratulation 
receiving, while the newly-made man and 
wife walk straight off to the attendant fly. 
But the captain is not long behind them, 
and as he takes the back seat, good-natured 
Bill Nightline, who puts up the steps, 
fancies he hears him mutter the odd 
words, “‘ Safe at last!” 


Sleep is on the town of Calais, as a 
town; on the empty, deserted, narrow 
streets, in which the huge signs of the 
closed shops seem, in the hazy dawn, to 
assert themselves even more prominently 
than in broad daylight; on the bristling 
arsenal, and the gate which Hogarth 
painted. But all is brightness and bustle 
in the flaring terminus of the railway 
station—where bloused porters are wheel- 
ing up enormous barrows, piled high with 
luggage just arrived by the incoming 
steamer—and the restaurant, at which 
the pale and sea-sodden guests are warm- 
ing themselves with steaming bouillon, 
before starting on their flight to Paris. 
Not to stop here, however, but to make 
his way to an hotel, is the intention of the 
tall, elderly Englishman in the huge 
Ulster coat, with a Scotch bonnet pulled 
well down over his forehead, on whose 
arm a fragile, delicate-looking girl is 
hanging. To the Hotel Dessin, he tells 
the commissioner, pointing to a little pile 
of luggage set aside in a corner by itself ; 
and, perfectly conversant with the way, 
strides off in advance with his female 
companion. As they enter the vast porte 
cochere, she looks round in terror over 
her shoulcer, and he, noticing the action, 
bends his mouth towards her ear, and 
whispers quickly, 

“As I promised ; he is gone!” 

“This, then, is the salon; and this, 
with the door opening out of it, the 
bedchamber of mademoiselle, The bed- 
chamber of monsieur is on the next floor, 
number forty-two, if monsieur would like 
to see it. Monsieur and mademoiselle 
must be tired after their travelling, and 
would like some refreshment. No? Then 
I will have the honour to bid them good- 
night, and the femme-de-chambre will 
attend to the wants of mademoiselle.” 
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The speaker, a short man with close- 
clipped, coarse black hair like a blacking- 
brush, bows himself from the room and 
leaves the travellers alone. Then Captain 
Studley turns to his daughter, and with 
an air of self-importance, says, ‘“ The 
promise which I made to you, Anne, has 
been kept, has it not? You have had no 
annoyance from that man, who has now 
gone his own way, and you are here under 
the protection of your father.” 

She says “Yes,” faintly, and without 
sufficient sense of gratitude to please the 
captain; but she is evidently weak and 
tired, and he bids her “ Good-night,” 
promising to disclose his plans on the 
morrow, and comforting himself, before 
retiring to rest, on reaching his own bed- 
room, with a cigar, a glass of cold brandy- 
and-water, and a happy retrospect of the 
day’s proceedings. 

This retrospect is with him when he 
wakes the next morning, pleases him as 
he dresses, and sends him, well-disposed 
towards everybody, walking jauntily 
down-stairs to the salon and humming a 
tune. The door leading from the salon to 
mademoiselle’s chamber is closed, and the 
captain raps lightly thereat. Getting no 
answer, he raps again, more loudly, and 


are aware, none of the documents cited 
have ever been made public before, and 
that, in dealing with the enormous mass 
of materials before us, we have thought it 
better to observe, as nearly as possible, the 
order in which they appear in the appendix 
to the report of the commission, without 
attempting a more exact chronological 
arrangement. 

The first letter we cite is in the possession 
of Lord Bagot, at Blithefield, in Stafford- 
shire, and is from R. Adderley to W. 
Bagot, is dated June 9th, 1600, and gives 
a short account, by an eye-witness, of the 
trial of Robert, Earl of Essex, and notices 
the queen’s indignation against Raleigh. 
It runs thus :— 

“Sir, of Thursday last my lord of 
Essex was at York House before the Lords 
of the Council and other lords, the Queen’s 
Attorney, and Bacon; who shewed himself 
a pretty fellow, and answered them all 
well without any touch, but only in some 
disloyalty towards Her Majesty. She 
would have had him to have confessed 
these articles, which were agravated 
against him in the Star Chamber. But 
my Lord yielded to nothing, but only 
submitted himself to Her Majesty. It is 





| doubtful he shall lose his offices, some of 





on turning round finds himself accosted| them, but she would have all, and yet 
by the femme-de-chambre, of whom he | stand at Her Majesty’s pleasure, and he is 
had had a glimpse last night, and who tells | at his own house as he was before. There 
him that mademoiselle has gone out. were some that said they would move Her 
“Gone out!” repeats the captain in| Majesty for my Lord’s liberty; and that 
astonishment. | was Mr. Secretary, and he said he did not 
“But certainly,” says the woman. | doubt but to bring a discharge before it 
“‘ Mademoiselle went out at seven o’clock | were long; which God grant it may be. I 
this morning—without saying where she | doute he spake not as he meant. My lord 
was going, or when she would return.” |is merry and in helth, thanks be to God ; 
END OF BOOK I. | he was at York House from eight of the 
ted aceite abet tt | clock in the morning until almost nine at 
g | night without either meat or drink; he 
DEAD LETTERS. kneeled two hours by the clock. They 
| would have had him to have stood, but he 
Tue fourth report of the Royal Com-| would not so long as the matter was a 
mission on Historical Manuscripts, which | talk betwixt Her Majesty and him... .. 
has recenily appeared, contains a vast | Rawlegh is gone into the country with 
quantity of documents of great value | bag and bagage on his wife and children, 
and importance for the purposes of his- | and Her Majesty caled him worse than cat 
tory, both national and local, and, in| and dog.” 
addition to these, numerous and interest- | 1568, July 8th, George Saunders writes 
ing papers in the shape of letters, éc., which | to his brother-in-law, Richard Bagot, and 
throw considerable light on manners and | sends to his sister a sugar-loaf; to his 
customs, chiefly in the seventeenth century. | cousin Margaret he sends, inclosed in a 
To this latter class, as being of more gencral | pare [probably a box shaped like a pear] 
interest than the documents relating more | a skene of thrydd and a dossin of Spanish 
particularly to public affairs, we desire | nedyls; and he concludes by giving some 
to call our readers’ attention ; and, in so} news from Flanders, notably the death of 
doing, we would state that, so far as we | the Duke of Alva. 
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Richard Broughton thus describes to | | got all his friends, each with a horn about 
his father-in- law, Richard Bagot, the his neck; they met at the church, and he 
queen’s reception of Duke Casimir :— married her with a ring of horn, and, after 

“Feb. 1, 1571. After the little of dis- | the marriage, every one > blowing a Rechate 
course of the great entertainment of the | solemnly, his bride and he parted.” 

Duke Cassemere at his first arrival in| College bills, nearly three centuries ago, 
London, the city gave him five hundred | must have been rather more moderate than 
pounds. At his coming to the court at| they have since become, as witness the 
Whitehall, Her Majesty shewed him | following “ Account of expenses of Lewis 
greatest countenance, and upon his | Bagot fat Exeter College | from his return 
coming, meeting with him, offered to kiss | at Christmas to Ladyday, 1603. Battles, 
him, which he humbly altogether refused. | 48s.; his part of a load of wood, 3s. 4d. ; 
Upon Her Majesty bringing him thro’ the candles, 8d. ; servitor, 4s.; landress, 2s. ; 
great chamber into the chamber of pre- | chamber for study, 7s. 6d. : ; an ointment, 
sence Her Majesty would have him put on | 6d.; hourglass, 3d.; mending stockings, 
his hat, which in no wise he would, | ls. id. ; ; soling a pair of shoes, 10d. ; buttons 
offering himself in all things at her high- | and mending clothes, 2s. 6d. ; for a pair of 
ness’ commandment. She then replied | shoes four soaled, 2s. 2d.; paper, 4d.; books 
that if he would be at her commandment, | which are but bespoken and not brought 
he should put on his hat; he expounded | home shall be to be reckoned next quarter. 
that it should be in all things, save in| Total, £3 13s. 2d. Signed by Epwarp 
things to his reproach. Since he has been | Cuerwinp.” 

accompanied with the lords to Hampton} Here is another bill, curious in its way, 
Court, to Windsor, and my Lord of | from the same collection. 


Leicester’s house of Wanstead; and this | 1609, May 24th. 3 2 
lst of Feb. great tilting at aaah and to For making your cloak of meale collur —. 
; . barryers and other shews; and so _cloth, cloke lyned with baies =. 2 6 

For seven buttons and loops of a 

the time passeth in pastime. My Lord of collar, silke and gold, with olive 
Essex, after these shews ended, goeth to - — a ——_ © * is ° 
i r Se . or slike to t 10 same cioke . . 4 
Cambridge, upon whose going my brother Ox hey a ear ogee ell a 
and... . stayeth, and in the mean time Yard of cotton to packitin . . 0 8 





seeth a little the Court fashion.” —— 
The following extract from a letter, “me © « 1S 
dated April 2 25th, 1593, from the same to | 1611. s. d. 


the same, is somewhat curious :— 6 age of greene propetuance at 
. the yard , -. 24 0 


‘“ — . : . on 
_ . After my coming fr om the par 2} yards of stuff for the sleeves and 
liament, Sir Walter Harcourt got one Mr. color and lyne the skirts and fad 
Kssex (a ward of Sir J. Fortescue’s) to : bor 4 pe dublet ed - : 
4 ; i. yreen etafeti . ¢ 
marry his daughter; wherewith Sir J. ; on. of dy cpp: ge . : : 
= . i. : - 3 oz. of galowne lace and of (?) at = 
Fortescue, being greatly displeased, did 4d. the oz. for hose anddublet 7 7 
angerly checke Sir Walter with bitter sam ee ——- + * : = 
. © ‘* wing and stitching s1 . . at 
terms of cosener, bankrupt, &. Sir Bs yards of gre age : 26 


Walter did return some cross words, so (This bil i is for Mr. Richard.) 
that Sir John did commit him to the Straight canvas, 14d.; stiffning for dublet, 2s.; 
Fleet, and the next morning the Queen ribbin for collar, 20d. ; bags for hose and dublet, 6d.; 
‘ : . " ; 3 yards of homes fustian to bind the hose, 4s. ; milli- 
caused him from the Fleet to be sent to com fustian for the pockets, 12d.; binding for the 
the Tower, where he yet remaineth. Sir | wast, 2d.; ribins forthe knees, 10d. ; making his hose 
John Fortescue saith he shall not ‘come | #@4 dublet, 7s.; hamper, 14d.—Total, £3 0s 1d. 
thence until he be paid the double value The manuscripts of the Earl of Denbigh, 
of marriage, and that afterwards he shall | at Newnham Paddox, are stated to be 
be sent to the Fleet to be subject to}a collection of a most interesting and 
execution.” valuable character. Among the ‘family 
On November 19th (year not stated) | letters there are many from “ the Duke of 
Walter Bagot writes his father, R. Bagot, | Buckingham and his brother, Christopher, 
a brief account of a very odd marriage in | Kar! of Anglesea, to the Countess of 
London. “A gentleman was bound on | Buckingham. The style of both,” says 
forfeiture of all his lands to marry a | Mr. R. B. Knowles, “ is charming, and, in 
citizen’s daughter by a certain day. He, | the way of a graceful antithesis, it would 
suspecting her with another, offered a large | be difficult to match the third letter,” 
sum to get off; the father refused; so he | which is from the duke (undated), and 
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_and itt 








runs thus :—‘ Dere mother, give me but 
as manie blessings and pardons as [ shall 
make faults, and then you make happie 
your most obedient sonne, G. Bucking- 
ham.” The letters of Elizabeth Bourchier, 
the second Earl of Denbigh’s third wife, 
are very interesting, and of a loving 
nature, as the following examples will 
show :—“ Deare, sweet joy, here comes 
many frightfull newes to towne. I heare 
the king has taken Coventrye, and that 
S* John Hoptone has Plimouth, and thatt 
hee has seventy thousand men, and that 
the king has store of forces in Yorkshier. 
S' John Bowsier is taken prisoner in 
Yorke. I heare the king will come to 
towne, and will doe strange cruelties, as 
burning the town. Oh, my hart, soe 
you were safe I did not carre iff I wear 
dead. Itt is a griefe to mee you wowld 
leave mee. You cannott imagine whatt I 
wowld give to see you. Iff 1 had you, to 
gain ten thousand worlds you should not 
goe from mee. Oh, dear God! what 
wowlde I give to see you. For God’s 
sake, ritt (write) to mee and come as soune 
as may be. Stay not from your dutifull 
and obedientt wife and humble servant, 
E. Fielding.” “In almost all of 
this loving lady’s letters,” remarks Mr. 
Knowles, “there is at least one postscript, 
with occasionally a note added in some 
corner. In the present, turning the letter 
upside down, I find. the exclamation— 
‘Dear, how thy Bety loves thee!’” 
From an interesting postscript to the 
same letter, it appears that the writer’s 
sympathy with the cause in which her 
husband was enlisted was not strong: 
‘“‘Heare is a booke in print,” she writes, 
“about the duke, your unkell. Itt 
troubles me, and I beleeve will doe the 
like to you... . Oh, without doubt, God 
will lett just judgments fall on them that 
publish itt, for itt [w]rongs the dead and 
the iinnocent. Itt says both the duke and 
the king poysned King James. The Par- 
liment is sayd to defend itt, and though 
thay deny the putting of itt forth, yett 
thay defend itt. Your good grandmother 
is in the booke. Soo (so) Good (God) 
blese you and send you all hapinese, and, 
for your sake, their armye; ells (else) 
they doe nott deserve my prayers nor noe 
bodys ells. If my letter bee broken open 
att the Comitty, I care nott, for your 
frind’s honners is equall with my owne, 
is a damnable booke. Wode 
(would) itt had been in print befoar you 
went. The king may have faults, but 





notte like the publishing this vilinous 
pamphlett.” 

“ Dear hart, Iam resolved not to mise 
[miss] any ocation that I can have to pre- 
sent my humble dutye to y' los” [lordship }. 
I hoape you will faver mee w" y‘’ deare 
leters as often as y° cann, for truely my 
lord you put y* selfe upon soe many 
hasards y‘ I can never bee satisfied w™ hear- 
ing from you, for I ame in perpetuall feare 
of you, and soe are all y’ frinds. Dear joy, 
have a care of thy selfe, for in thee lyes all 
my hapines, and nothing is so great a greife 
to me as to be bar[rjed from seing you 
and |having y" company.” Addressed to 
Lorp DensicH “ att Stafforde.” 

August 24 (1644).—‘* Thus 
having noe more to say, I take leave de- 
siring you to beleve that I will allways 
approve myselfe to be yours ever to com’and 
soe fare as it may stand with God’s glory 
and your good. My name I need not tell 
you. Farwell, my dear hart. You may 
send to me by my freind that brings you 
this. If I had but your nam{e] in a bit of 
paper from your one [own] hand with 
aswerance [assurance] of your health, it 
would bee welcom to mee. Good night, 
my dear.” 

July 2, 1644,—* Dear joy, I 
long extreamly to see you, for I love you 
w" an intier afection. I showld have been 
glade to have been w™ you y° 8th of July, 
because itt is our weding day, but if itt bee 
not my good fortune to obtaine y‘ hapines, 
my la: Su: Hambleton [ Hamilton] and I 
will have three chery pies and drinke 
y* health, and I will thinke of you all day 
long, and wishe my selfe w" you. If God 
bleses mee w™ life I intend to doe this, and 
I desir[e | to live cheifly becaus I love thee 
and to injoy thy dear company. Elce this 
world is so miserable y‘ I showld n‘ car[e] 
to live in itt.” 

As a pendant to the last extract, we 
make the following, in its way equally 
characteristic :— 

“ Pray, sweet heart, doe mee y° faver if 
musk millions bee in season, as I hear they 
are, as to send mee some, for I have a 
great minde to eat som[e]. And pray, my 
lord, give Harry Hill order to by mee some 
combs, boxe and ivory ons [ones], for I 
want some extreamly. And pray get some 
body, if it bee to much troble to you, as I 
know itt must needs, to by mee a tafaty 
hoode, and a curle one, and two maskes 
for mee and to [two] for my la: S: Ham- 
bleton, and each of usa blacke scarfe either 
laced or plaine as you please, and either 
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of us a dosen of gloves, my paterne and 
hirs.” 

The manuscripts of Earl De La Warr, 
(Baron Buckhurst) at Knole Park, Kent, 
are a very large and important collection, 
especially from an historical point of view. 
Here is found “a petition to King James, 
with Sir Walter Ralegh’s autograph at 
the foot, doubtless the original presented 
to the king, . valuable because the 
petition has hitherto been known only from 
copies, and the copies give a wrong date.” 

Among the petitions, which are very 
numerous, there is also one by the widow 
of Meric Casaubon, and two by John 
Florio (the Holofernes of Shakespeare), 
who had been tutor to Queen Anne. There 
are many letters from well-known persons, 
among which the more noticeable is one 
from the poet Sir John Suckling, to Mr. 
W. Wallis, at the Earl of Middlesex’s, 
dated Brussels, May 5, 1630. This letter 
is said to be “full of wit, and treats of 
their religion, which, he says, ‘suits us 
young men,’ and about confession.” We 
extract the following portion, which is all 
that the report furnishes us with :— 

“T am come out of a country, where 
the people are of so poor conditions that 
the greatest part of them would do what 
Judas did for half the money, and am 
arrived where the condition of the people 
is so poor that were there an enemy to be 
betrayed and a Judas ready to do it, yet 
would there want a man to furnish out 
the thirty pieces of silver; where beggare 
and pride are as inseperable as paint to a 
court ladies face, or hornes to a citizen’s 
head ; where it is as rare a thing to see a 
man have money, as in London to see a 
Lord Mayor have store of wit; where the 
inhabitants have miriads of crosses in 
their churches and their streets, yet want 
them in their purses; where the people 
quake if you talk of millions, and are very 
infidels concerning the ever coming home 
again of a plate fleet. In a word, in order 
to let you understand their state right, it 
is amost as poor as my description of it. 
This premised, you will not much wonder 
if I, with His Majesty’s bare picture only, 
make people bow before me with as much 
reverence here, as he himself does with 
his own personal presence at Whitehall, 
&c., &e. Coining is a forgotten art.” 

The perils and difficulties connected 
with travelling in the year 1642, may be 
guessed from the following summary of a 
letter (dated November 12) from the 
Countess of Middlesex to Lord 











“Coming to town to take physic, her 
coach was stayed by a sea captain, named 
Mannyard, who sent musquetiers to guard 
her coach to the Lord Mayor’s house; the 
Lord Mayor sent her, and ool Buckhurst, 
and Sir Kenelm Digby, casually to the 
Counter in Wood-street, notwithstanding 
he had a protection dated November 8, 
written and signed by Lord Say and Seal, 
Lord Wharton and others. Prays him to 
do as an old and living friend.” 

In Lord Fitzhardinge’s collection at 
Berkeley Castle there are some Royal 
Letters; we give the summary of a 
curious one from Queen Elizabeth :— 

Elizabeth R., to my good George Lord 
Hunsden, my Lord Chamberlain.—‘ Good 
George, Because I have hard that before 
your departing from Bathe nayther your 
speech was becom much better nor your 
leggs any strongar,” desires to know of 
his state ; she sends the bearer to inquire 
if the operation of the water has been 
good. . . Is glad he is no furder 
(further) from the way of her somer 
journey; it may be she shall not stick to 
make 20 or 30 myles compass to visit him 
“except my present choler against those 
extreame Waterpowrars do stay me.” 

The manuscripts of J. J. Rogers, Esq., 
of Penrose, Cornwall, give some political 
and social news in the latter half of the 
seventeenth century and the beginning of 
the eighteenth century; e.g., 1670, the 
last of February, London. Jo. Pennecke 
to John Rogers:—‘“ The Parliament not 
like to rise by Easter, though the bill for 
Subsidie gonne by to the House of Lords, 
and preparing of another bill for an 
additional excise which will not reach to 
private families; the first will fall heavy 
enough on them which are to pay 12d. in 
the pound out of their just value. . . . 
I cannot learn of any fleet going out this 
summer: public money never scarcer, and 
so I think private also, though the vanities 
of this place | are | as much as ever; every- 
body in coach and cloak endeavouring to 
surpass one the other, and the actions of 
both sexes I think never worse. There 
was a great ball to be at Whitehall last 
night, but ’twas suspended, on what score 
I know not. Saturday last at night was 
killed a beadle, the constable’s assistant, 
for attempting a house in or near Whet- 
stone Park, a scandalous place, where was 
the Duke of Monmouth, the Duke of 
Albemarle, and the Duke of Somerset 
with others at a very unseasonable time. 

At the same time, though in some 
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other place, was killed my Lord Hollis’s | when ho had gotten in, he called them 
eldest son by a groom which had married | knaves, and they made answer, if they 
my Lord Cullies’ daughter, which in-|had him without they would make him 
dignity he thought to have avenged; and|a kmave. . . The same night was 
also in some other place was one of the| Parson Yaxley drinking at the Angell 
Life Guard killed in a duel by one of his | untill nine o’clock, and in going then 
fellows.” about the back door of Burdon Hostel, he 

Amongst a number of poetical tran- | lost his gown and his tippet ; and the next 
scripts in the possession of Col. Towneley | night there was stripes given betwixt Mr. 
at Towneley Hall, Burnley, has been dis- | Alyson of the King’s Hall and Symson, 
covered Chesterfield’s Epitaph on Queen | and either hurt the other with daggers very a 
Caroline, A.D. 1737, to which Lord Stan-|sore. The Sunday in the Cleansing week 
hope alludes in his History of England, in | [| week before Passion week | the warden of 
the following passage :—“ She [the Queen } | the Grey Freyers, Bachelor Disse, preached, 
was censured as implacable in her hatred | and after the prayers he was so abashed 
even to her dying moments, as refusing | and astonied, that he could neither say it 
her pardon to her son, who, it was added, | by harie, nor rede it on his paper, and so 
had sent humbly to beseech her blessing. | he was faine to come down from the pulpit 
‘And unforgiving, unforgiven died !’ cries | with this protestation, ‘ That he was never 
Chesterfield in some powerful lines which | in that takinge before.’ St.Deny’s night 
were circulated at the time, but which I | they came to the Vice-Chancellor three or 
have not been able to recover.” They are | fourscore getters abroad, knocking, and 
entitled, “‘Epitaph on Queen Caroline,| bid the company, ‘Come out, knavys, 
Consort to George II., who died Nov. 20th, | cowards and heretics;’ whereupon the 


1737,” and are as follows :— company drove them away with stones 
Here lies unpity’d both by Church and State and staves, and they cried fyre, to fyre the 
The subject of their flattery and hate, | gates, and they called a Congregation in 
F lattered by those on whom her favor flowed, this manner :—‘ Congregatio Regentium 
Hated for favours impiously bestowed. = a Pos a ’ 
She ever aimed the Churchmen to betray, tantum in Scholis publicis, cum gladiis et 
I n hopes to share the{ir] arbitrary sway, , fustibus ;’ that night also, between seven 
n Tindall’s and in Hoadeley’s paths she trod, e ‘a halt 
A hypocrite in all but disbelief in God. and eight, they got Mr. Polley of Christ . 
Promoted luxury, encouraged vice, College out of the house by a train [ device | 
Herself a slave to sordid avarice. and so bete him sore and pulled off his 


True friendship’s tender love ne’er touch’d her heart, . 4 > : 
Falsehood appeared, in vain disguised by art. hair; and Mr. Goldston, of Peter House, 


Fawning and haughty, when familiar rude, for fear leapt over the College wall and so 
And never gracious seemed but to delude. came naked to Trumpington [a village 
Inguisitive in trifling mean affairs, some tw ‘les distant !1]: for he tt ht 
Heedless of public good and orphan’s tears ; ome two mules distant !} ; tor he thought, 
To her own offspring mercy she denied, verily, when he heard the noise, that the 
And unforgiving, unforgiven died. outcry had risen to destroy the Univer- 








At Emmanuel College, Cambridge, is | sity.” These curious specimens of academic 
preserved Bennet’s Register of the College, | morals, we are told, are taken from a kind 
“‘a work compiled from its earliest records | of journal which seems to have been kept 
and probably other sources, some of which | by one of the University Bedels. The 
are no longer in existence. It forms two | following is a copy of a curious letter to 
small folio volumes, closely written upon | one of the masters of the College, Dr. 
paper, and bound in rough calf. It bears | Sancroft (uncle of the Archbishop), from 
marks of great industry in its execution,|the Earl of Westmoreland [Mildmay 
and was compiled (or, more probably, it | Fane |, dated “ Apthorpe, 1633;” “Master, ’ 

i labori york |For s still call y: ing ¢ 
sondenh i Witien Donmek, Seton of| easmher of gous Oolege Sn, aoeah ie 
the College, im 1773. He became Bishop | continuance perhaps hath wiped my name 
rd Cork o — = of on he 794,” | - po? tee buttery —s <4 ore 

p. (2 of this work is found “ Manners | out of your manciple’s books; yet being 
of the University in 1534,” beginning with | to wayte upon his majestie, who, I hear, 
the following curious passage :— | intends very shortly to grace our Univer- 

“Upon Shroffe Sunday at night there | sity with his presence, I crave the favour 
were 27 or 30 getters abroad from their | of a second admittance into your Colledge 
Colleges; and that night they coursed | for that time ; for I would be loth to lodge 
the V.-Chancellor’s Depute, Dr. Buck- | in any other then where I suckt my first 
master, yn at the King’s Hall Gate, and | milk, and where by descent my love and 
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best endearments must ever be entayled 
on all occasions to do you the best offices I 
can, with the title of your truly affectionate 
friend—W ESTMORLAND.” 


At page 253 of the work to which we | 
have been alluding, there is a very singular | 
account of a prophecy, made by John | 


Sadler, fellow of Emmanuel, and after- 
wards master of Magdalene, and town 


clerk of the City of London—a somewhat | 


curious conjunction of offices, by the way. 
Being ejected from the mastership at the 


testoration, he retired iuto Dorsetshire, | 


where Cuthbert Bound, minister of Warm- 
well, copied down the following prophecy, 
as uttered by him; from the dictation, he 
alleged, of a spirit seen by himself in the 
room at the time :— 

“The matter in the paper was as 
follows. That there would die in the City 
of London, so many thousand: I have 
forgot the number and time, tho’ both 
were mentioned. That the City would be 
burnt down, great part of it, and that St. 
Paul’s would tumble down, as if beaten 
down by great guns. That we should 
have three sea-fights with the Dutch, and 
that there would be three blazing stars, 
the last of them very terrible to behold. 
That afterwards there would come three 
small ships to land, to the west of Wey- 
mouth, that would put all England into 
an uproar, but it would end in nothing. 
That in the year 1688 there would come 
to pass such a thing in the kingdom, that 
all the world would take notice of. That 
I should live to see all those things come 
to pass, but that he and his man (then 
present) should die. And farther, that 
some wonderful thing would happen after- 
wards, which he was not to make known. 
That he should be able to go abroad next 
day, and that there would come three 
persons to see him, one from Ireland, one 
from Jersey, and his brother Bingham ; 
who did certainly come, as he had told us, 
and I saw him walking early the next 
morning in his ground. Upon the report 
of this, his man, Thomas Grey, and my- 
self, were sent for before the Deputy 
Lieutenant of the county, and made 
affidavit of the truth of this, before 
Colonel Coker, Colonel Giles Strangeways 
and others, many of whom are yet alive, 
within three or four days after he told it 
me.—Signed, CurnBert Bounp.” 

“From the ‘Admonition Book’ of the 
College,” the commissioners remark in 
their report, “among many other curious 
particulars, there is evident proof that 


| 

corporal punishment was inflicted upon 
| undergraduates in this University, as late 
}as the year 1669. This confirms the 
}assertion made by John Aubrey, the 
antiquary (hitherto subjected to consider- 
able doubt), that similar discipline was in 
use at Oxford; and it shows that there is 
/no great improbability in the story told of 
| Milton having had to submit to similar 
punishment, when an undergraduate at 
Christ’s, a college which had close relations 
with Emmanuel.” 

At St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge, 
| there is an old admission book in existence 
—a small oblong volume—which professes 
to begin with the year 1642. In this the 
names of several remarkable persons are 
mentioned as having been admitted. In 
1671, John Beversham, pensioner, and his 
brother Benjamin, in 1675. They were 
sons of Dr. James Beversham, of Keltishall, 
and nephews of Sir William Beversham. 
After being committed to prison, by Dr. 
Eachard, master of the College, acting as 
Vice-Chancellor, for the offence of robbing 
a butcher of six pounds on the highway, 
they were, at the ensuing assizes, sentenced 
to death. King Charles the Second, 
however, sent his order (15th March, 1681) 
to the Sheriff to stay execution, and they 
were finally released, James surviving, it 
is believed, to succeed to the baronetcy. 
Under February, 1676, is the entrance of 
John Cutts, fellow-commoner, afterwards 
known in history as the “ Lord Cutts,” of 
Marlborough’s times. Under April 20th, 
in the same year, is the admission of 
William Wotton, as pensioner; he was 
but nine years and eight months old when 
entered, and took his degree when thirteen 
years old. Monk, in his Life of Bentley, 
says that Dr. Eachard has made this 
entry against his admission, “ Vix decem 
annorum, nec Hammondo nec Grotio 
secundus;” this note, however, is now 
nowhere to be found. Wotton was the 
“Vice-Chancellor’s Senior Optime,” on 
taking his degree (an honorary position 
given to three of the persons who gradu- 
ated at the same time as the first, or 
Senior Wrangler, and who were selected 
by the Vice-Chancellor, and the Senior 
and Junior Proctor, respectively, their 
names appearing in the list before that of 
the person who, in reality, was the Second 
Wrangler ; this usage ended about 1790).* 
Bentley, who was afterwards Wotton’s 








* This custom will not appear quite so unaccount- 
able, when we mention that until 1753 Wranglers 





and Senior Optimes were included in one class. 
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great friend and literary coadjutor, came 
out Third Wrangler in the same year. In 
1679, the year in which Wotton and 
Bentley graduated, Benjamin Beversham, 
above-mentioned, graduated also. At this 
College there is also a paper folio, known 
as “ Daniel Mills’s Register,” among the 
entries in which is that of Oliver, second 
son of Oliver Cromwell, of Huntingdon, 
(afterwards the Lord Protector) who was 
admitted as a pensioner of this college. It 
is believed that this fact is not mentioned 
anywhere else. 

We will bring this paper to a conclusion 
with a very curious document in the 
collection vf the Honourable Mrs. Isabella 
Erskine-Murray, of Aberdona, in the 
county of Clackmannan, relating to Leuis, 
or Ludovick, the second Duke of Lennox, 
whose family were the nearest heirs of 
King James the Sixth, on the father’s 
side, and for whose “virtuous nurture 
and honourable education” the king 
issued written instructions from Holyrood 
House, on December 1, 1583. Notwith- 
standing the duke’s royal and sumptuous 
upbringing, he early entered into the bond 
known as the ‘“ pasement bond,” along 
with John, the Karl of Mar, and several 
other noblemen, interdicting themselves 
from wearing clothes, &c., with “pase- 
ments.” The original bond, in this collec- 
tion, runs as follows :-— 

“ We, vndersubscrivand, considering 
how we ar abusit be counterfaitt pasi- 
mentis of gold, siluer, and silk sett vpoun 
our clothing of tymes without onr know- 
lege and directioun, quhilk shortly be- 
cummis sa yncumly and vnhonest that the 
coist isloissit. Thairfoir, and for vtheris res- 
sonable causes moving ws, we have avowit 
and interdytit our selffis from weiring of 
ony clething to be maid in tyme cuming 
efter the daite heirof that salbe ony wys 
begaried, laid ower, or smered with ony 
kynd of pasimentis greit or small, plane 
or a jowir, bissettis, lillekynnis, cordownis 
or frengeis of gold, siluer, or silk, within 
or without, quhill the term of Witsonday 
in the yeir of God 1" v° four scoir fourtene 
yeris, under the pane of ane hundreth 
pund money of the realme to be pait be 
euery ane of ws doand in the contrair 
toties quoties to be bestowit vpoun the 
banquet in Johnne Killochis hous, and 
forfalting of the garment to the vse of the 
first fidlair that can espy it, and that 


euery ane of ws salbe executour of the | 


effec of this our band aganis vtheris als 
oft as neid beis. In witness herof we haue 


subscriuit thir presentis with our handes 
at Edinburgh the sext day of May the 
yeir of God 1™ v‘ four scoir threteene yeris. 

“ Prouiding that we may weir away our 
claithis alreddy maid, without preiudice 
heirof 


LENOX. 
ALExr. L. Home. J. E. Mar. 
A. L. SpyYnte. J. Morroun. 
S. James Lynpsay. J. MELROs. 
MIcHAELL LELPHIN- 
STOUN. Tuo. Mr. GLAMMISS. 


BLANTYRE. 

Davip SETON OF FARBROTH. 
Sir G. Howe. 

»» J. LESLY. 
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These noblemen and gentlemen thus set 
their fellow-countrymen a good example in 
avoiding shams, which might be followed 
with great advantage at the present day. 


S. THomas ARESKYNE. 
Sir W. Keiru. 
J. Lowys. 





FORGET ME NOT. 


ForGEtT me not, forget me not! Great seas between 
us roll, 

With absence like a broadening gulf, dividing soul 
from soul ; 

Our footsteps in each others’ lives fade yet and yet 
more faint, 

Each day must fancy harder strive each hourly task 
to paint ; 

New troubles jar the onward road, new customs 
shape the lot, 

New sunbeams gild the stranger skies; but still, forget 
me not! 

Round separate poles, slow perfecting, the separate 
spheres revolve ; 

I share not now your battle day, nor strengthen your 
resolve ; 

New hands must pluck the sweet new blooms that 
grace my garden ground, 

And I must wear the alien wreaths, or sit, alone, un- 
crowned ; 

The slow diverging footsteps pass by every well- 
known spot, 

The great world changes, plans, aspires; but you, 
forget me not! 

Because though time’s grey lichens creep, and hide, 
and moulder thus, 

One spell its poison cannot reach, lives strong and 
pure for us ; 

For as for both the July glow fades into grey 
November, 

To me, me only can you turn, with ‘‘ Dear, do you 
remember ? ” 

By April haloing golden youth, defying rust or rot, 

By memory’s holy power I say, youshall forget me not! 





CHRISTMAS IN LONDON A 
HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 

WE cannot better terminate our brief 
series of sketches of London life,* as it pre- 
sented itself in the year seventeen hundred 
and seventy-four, than by a notice of the 
doings at the festive season of Christmas. 

One Mr. Dobson exhibited his “ droll 











* ALL THE YEAR Rounp, New Series, Vol. 11, p. 
224, ‘New Year’s Day in London One Hundred 
Years Ago ;”’ Vol. 11, p. 561, ‘“‘ Easter in London a 
Hundred Years Ago;”’ also, Vol. 12, p. 252, ‘‘ Mid- 

summer in London a Hundred Years Ago.”’ 
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whims and humorous oddities,” three 
times a day, at “‘ Punch’s Theatre, being 
a commodious room at the White Hart, on 
the Terrace Walk in Oxford Street, near 
Portman Square.” Besides the whims 
and oddities, there was rich store of other 
attractions—a drama of Princess Eliza- 
beth, played by “artificial comedians as 
large as life;” a hornpipe by Little Ben 
the Sailor; a pantomimic entertainment ; 
a “grand piece of mechanism, called the 
Temple of Apollo, with the heathen gods 
and goddesses;” and the coronation of 
King George and Queen Charlotte. 
Another aspirant for public favour was 
a foreign Hussar, who exhibited at the 
Ram’s Head, in Tooley Street, “ mathe- 
matical, philosophical, and uncommon de- 
ceptions, which were never attempted by 
any person but himself.” He also performed 
“an act of gunnery,” and gave some sing- 
ing. The room (he took care to inform 
his visitors) was illuminated with wax- 
lights, and kept comfortably warm; and 
(humble enough, in all conscience) the 
performance would commence at seven 
o’clock “if ten people were in the room.” 
In a room at the Queen’s Head, 
opposite the Adelphi, an amazing mer- 
maid made her Christmas debit. She 
was declared to be “the only one of its 
kind ever seen in England, or in Europe, 


since the Archiduck of Austria’s, which is 


upwards of two hundred and twenty-six 
years old. This wonderful nymph of the 
sea, half a woman and half a fish, is near 
three feet long, and has fins, gills, ears, 
arms, hands, fingers, breasts, and shoulders; 
as also a contiguous scale covering the fish 
part.” 

The royal doings comprised a state visit 
of the king tothe House of Lords. It was 
on Christmas Eve: the royal assent was 
given to several bills, and the House was 
prorogued for three weeks. The king and 
queen took their departure from London on 
Boxing Day, and went in a post-chaise to 
Kew, there to pass a few days. The Right 
Honourable Lord North, during the holi- 
days, held a levée at the Cockpit in White- 
hall—a curious name for an official resi- 
dence. The master and wardens of the 
Worshipful Company of Stationers, a little 
before Christmas, presented the almanacs 
for the ensuing year to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Bishop of London, and 
the Lord Chancellor, “ according to ancient 
custom.” Bluecoat boys appear to have 
been regarded much more as really poor 
boys than they are now; for we are told 





that, on Christmas Day, a gentleman gave 
them rice plum-pudding for dinner; he 
allotted half-a-pound to each, at a cost of 
about one penny per head; and it was 
remarked, as “a pity that this wholesome 
article (rice) is not more used among the 
poor.” Prisoners, like Blue-coat boys, were 
worse treated then than they are now: it 
was the age of imprisonment for debt, 
when defaulters who were badly off in the 
world had hard fare indeed. An adver- 
tisement was issued at Christmas, from 
Wood Street Counter (a gaol long ago 
removed) to the effect that, “‘ We, the poor 
prisoners of the Crown Wards of the 
above prison, return our thanks to Stephen 
Sayre, Esq., a late worthy sheriff, for up- 
wards of two hundred stone weight of 
good beef and other things (over and 
above our common allowance) sent us in 
weekly during his shrievalty—a most sea- 
sonable relief to a great number of real 
distressed debtors.” Fleet Prison yearned 
for such kindness as was shown at Wood 
Street: ‘‘ The poor prisoners, belonging to 
the begging grate of his Majesty’s Prison 
of the Fleet, most humbly implore charity 
and assistance of all good and well-disposed 
Christians at this severe season of the 
year. We being nine in number, and not 
having any daily allowance, are almost 
perishing for want of the common neces- 
saries of life, not having any firing, or 
scarcely clothing.” 

At that very time, John Howard, the 
philanthropist, was exerting himself to 
bring about improvements in the cruel 
rigour of our prisons. Visiting one of the 
gaols, and wishing to go into one of the 
dungeons, he found that the door could 
not be opened. Further search revealed 
the fact that the place was filled with 
rubbish} and dirt, which some felons had 
flung in at a side window. They had 
worked diligently under the straw of their 
cell, making a large hole in the floor, and 
digging through eighteen inches of foun- 
dation, with the intention of escaping that 
very night. The destitute prisoners were, 
in those days, almost starved; while the 
roughs were so badly guarded that they 
frequently escaped. 

The two Theatres Royal had their 
Christmas pantomimes, more genuinely 
humorous, but much less gorgeous and 
less prolonged, than those of modern times. 
Sadlers’ Wells had a medley of entertain- 
ments, not forgetting the “real water,” 
which was a great attraction. The Italian 
Opera was open. A curious advertisement 
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appeared in the daily papers from a luck- 
less Italian singer, calling to mind the days 
when there were no swift steamers to 
shorten the voyage from Calais to Dover, 
and no railways thence to London:—“ The 
manager of the opera having insisted on 
Signor Lovattini performing this night in 
‘La Buona Figliuola,’ notwithstanding the 
violent cold and cough which he con- 
tracted in crossing the sea, and going in 
an open cart from the seashore to Deal, 
upwards of three miles, in the rain, which 
has confined him ever since his arrival in 
London, so as to prevent him making his 
appearance soon, and still continues so 
very ill as to put it out of his power to 
perform his part, Signor L. begs the in- 
dulgence of the nobility and gentry and 
the public, and hopes that they will, with 
their wonted humanity and generosity, 
attribute to his indisposition whatever 
deficiencies may be found in his perform- 
ance of this night.” Poor signor! he 
seems to have been rather hardly used by 
his task-master. Another advertisement, 
in the Morning Post, illustrates a singular 
mode of expressing disapproval of mana- 
gerial doings. ‘“ Many subscribers to the 
Opera present their compliments to Mr. 
Yates; beg the favour to know whether 
he intends to regale them during the 
season with a Spilletta, a Sestini, and that 
young thing that sings the dumb part in 
La Buona Figliuola; as they have paid 
twenty guineas for each subscription, 
expect from him singers that will not 
offend the ear and thesight. They assure 
Mr. Yates they have never seen such inca- 
pables before at the theatre.” 
similar is the following:—‘ One of the 
disappointed public wishes to know the 
reasons which induce the manager of 
Covent Garden Theatre to continue Mr. 
Bensley in the part of Iago, when he has 
enrolled Mr..Lee in his company, who is 
universally admired in the part.” We may 
shrewdly guess that Mr. Lee himself, or 
one of his friends, penned this feeler. 

Two or three amusements of an im- 
promptu kind enlivened the Christmas. 
“On Saturday night two tradesmen, 
passing through Clerkenwell, called at 
a public-house, and after drinking 
awhile, grew so very generous that they 
called in every passenger who chose 
to be treated; and at eight on Sunday 
morning had to pay for seventy pots of 
beer and thirty-six quarts of ale, besides 
Geneva, &c.”” The two tradesmen would 
doubtless have found equally willing 


Somewhat | 





visitors at any time during the last hun- 
dred years. One must not approve of 
Lynch-law ; nevertheless there is some- 
thing delectable about the following :— 
“A Jew cheated a sailor in a West 
India ship in the Pool, by selling him 
a ring and pair of buckles of base metal 
as of gold. The sailors stripped him, 
tarred and feathered him from head to 
foot, and set him ashore; he was then 
hunted by men and children to his home, 
two miles distant.” 

Two or three weddings supplied food for 
newspaper gossip. A Mr. Thomas Benson, 
aged seventy-six, married Miss Nancy Rob- 
son, a lady about one-fourth that age, said 
to be highly accomplished, and to have a 
fortune of two thousand pounds. Where- 
upon a moralising correspondent said, “ '‘T'o 
describe the behaviour of both during the 
ceremony would be needless. Let it suflice 
to say she received the old dotard with her 
beautiful eyes bathed in tears, while her 
heart seemed to disavow the action of her 
hand. How often do we see the most 
adorable, whose fortunes are dependent on 
their avaricious parents, sacrificed to per- 
sons they cannot love! Short-sighted 
mortals, is it thus you consult the happi- 
ness of your children?” On Boxing 
Day, and the day after, more than forty 
couples were married at Shoreditch 
church, including a venerable pair whose 
united ages amounted to a hundred and 
forty-nine years. An ardent bridegroom 
at the West End appears to have met with 
a mortifying check :—‘ An eminent trades- 
man near Piccadilly set off in wedding 
haste to Scotland, with a rich young lady, 
a neighbour of his, in order to be married : 
but being overtaken on the road by some 
relations of the lady, who had great ascen- 
dancy over her, the journey ended, and 
she returned to town with her friends, 
leaving the disappointed lover to the 
melancholy reflection of having lost 
twelve thousand pounds.” People often 
inserted matrimonial advertisements in 
the papers, then as now; but there was 
one in the Morning Post of a queer 
kind :—“ Any lady of extensive fortune, 
of any age, to whom a title of great 
dignity to herself and heirs for ever 
would be desirable, may receive a pro- 
posal strictly honourable and delicate, and 
very material to her future happiness, in- 
dependent of the title, which is highly 
respectable.” But this was beaten by 
another advertisement, which appeared in 
the same newspaper about the same time, 
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| house in Moor-lane, where a child of four 


|| entered, dragged the child out of bed, and 


| twenty years of age. 
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| prisoned in Newgate under sentence of 
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and which purported to come from Mrs. 
Collier, of Bandyleg Walk, Bermondsey, 
who was to be applied to by any one who 
wished to forward an answer to the ad- 
vertisement :—‘“ An undeniable baronet of 
England, though reduced, is willing to 
marry any lady that is so generous as to 
alter his present distresses.” His excel- 
lencies of mind and person are duly set 
forth, with hints at a prospect (more or less 
shadowy) of his coming into a fortune 
some day or other. “An open display 
of his circumstances will be made, and 
expects as generous a return to be re- 
posed in the bosom of the strongest 
fidelity and honour, whose gratitude will 
ever bestow the most lavishing love, in 
return for her immediate relief to his 
distresses.” 

Public meetings were occasionally held 
in those days, though with nothing like 
the frequency to which we are now 
accustomed. One was of a very curious 
character. A meeting of the publicans of 
the different parishes of Westminster and 
its liberties was held at the Queen of 
Bohemia’s Head, Wych-street, to raise a 
sum of money for carrying a bill into 
parliament, “Obliging all persons who 
send for beer out of doors to find their 
own pots, which will be a means of 
their losing not so many as they daily 
do.” It would not be easy to beat this 
in our day. 

If we would know what kind of house- 
hold arrangements prevailed in the Crip- 
plegate neighbourhood, we find that, at a 


months old was left in bed while the 
mother was cleaning another room, a hog 


before discovery took place, ate off the 
fingers and part of the face. If we are dis- 
cussing the serious question of juvenile de- 
linquency, we find an illustration in the fact 
that, at that particular Christmas, among 
eighty-four persons of both sexes im- 


transportation, seventy-six were under 
At one morning’s | 
police sittings, five charity children, none | 
of them more than eleven years old, were | 
brought before the sitting alderman at 
Guildhall, charged with picking pockets ; 
on their examination, the fact came to | 
light that these neglected urchins were 
accustomed to go out in a gang into the 
Streets at nights, pick pockets, and sell 
the pocket-handkerchiefs, good and bad 


Whitecross-street. If the bailiff-world is 
occupying our attention, we learn that, 
“On Tuesday afternoon a man, being 
pursued by a bailiff, ran up two pair of 
stairs at a house in Whitechapel, the door 
being open. The bailiff ran up after him. 
When despairing of escape by any other 
means, the man got out of the window, 
and dropped to the pent-house, and from 
thence to the street. The constable 
followed him out of the window, but fell 
and broke his leg in two places.” The 
man of ingenuity was here too much for 
the man of justice. About the same time, 
disaster fell in the opposite direction. “A 
gentleman in Red Lion-street, dreadfully 
threatened by a bailiff last week, went to 
bed in great agony, and the next morning 
his hair was turned perfectly grey from a 
very deep black.” If a question were 
asked whether people were run over in 
those days, when the streets of London 
were worse paved but less crowded than 
now, we may read that “A coroner's 
inquest sat on the body of John Bolton, 
at the Sun in Clement’s-lane, Wych-street, 
who was run over by His Majesty’s state 
coach. Verdict, accidental death. <A 
messenger was sent to enquire what 
family he had; and as he has left only a 
widow, an annuity of twenty pounds a 
year was settled on her for life.” What 
the king’s state coach had to do in Wych- 
street, we are not informed. 

In these days of adulteration, we may 
perchance imagine that the public were 
better served a hundred years ago. But 
let us dismiss the thought; for we find 
that a butterman sold Epping fresh butter 
at sixteenpence per lump, and that the 
butter was found to be good when tasted ; 
but when an unwary purchaser took home 
a lump, he (or she) found it to be mainly 
a piece of white clay, plated with only a 
thin layer of butter. If we marvel at 
being told that the American war of the 
revolution, then just commencing, affected 
the lighting of saloons and elegant rooms 
in London, we find an explanation thus: 
“On account of there being no importation 
of wax from America, the wax-chandlers 
in London are reduced to the necessity of 
employing mutton suet to supply the 
deficiency; by which means we have no 
wax candles this season in London.” Ifa 
gunpowder explosion at Hounslow, such as 
we have every now and then, should lead 
us to enquire whether that locality was free 
from such disasters a hundred years ago, 





alike, at fourpence each, to a buyer in 





we have only to read the following :— 
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“Yesterday, was buried at Hounslow 
church, the remains of the person who 
was blown up on Monday last, at Mr. 
Taylor’s powder mills there. The day 
after the accident, they found his head a 
quarter of a mile from his body.” 

Advertisements have ever been among 
the best signs or indications of the state 
of society at a particular time, in regard 
alike to domestic usages, food, dress, 
home accommodation, luxuries, trade and 
industry, division of employments, tra- 
velling, and the multitude of things and 
doings that make the sum total of every- 
day life. This was not less the case a 
century ago than it is now. 

Let us put together a bundle of wants— 
advertisements relating to things or per- 
sons wanted. Apothecaries are now re- 
garded as professional men, who may be 
articled, but not apprenticed, to learn their 
craft: a century ago, however, the case 
was different, as the following will show— 


“Wanted, a journeyman apothecary ; good | 


wages will be given.” An application for 
a master, who will do his duty to an in- 
tended apprentice, is remarkably straight- 
forward and honest—‘ A tradesman of 
London, in some reputation, wants to place 
his son apprentice to a creditable tallow- 


chandler and shopkeeper, in a large trading | 


town in the country, not further than forty 
or fifty miles off, or a less distance. The 
shopkeeper must be a sober, industrious, 
good man, of the Church of England, who 
will keep a strict eye over his apprentice.” 
Niggers were not slaves when in England ; 
yet was their position tinged with some- 
thing like serfdom, as this curious adver- 
tisement shows—“ Ran away from his 
master’s service, on Saturday last, a negro 
young fellow, called Trim, lately christened 
James Smith by a negro parson. If the 
said servant will return to his duty, his 
former errors will be forgiven; but, if he 
doth not appear in a few days, a reward 
will be offered for apprehending and 
securing him.” In these railway days of 
ours, when a man may travel anywhere 
and any day without troubling himself 
about the doings of other travellers, the 
following reads oddly—‘ Wanted a third 
in a postchaise, with a gentleman and a 
little boy, to Grantham or Stamford, any 
day this week.” A person who made 
a purchase while drunk, adopted this 
singular mode of setting matters right 
with the shopkeeper—‘ Whereas, a per- 
son looked out a parcel of linendrapery 
goods on Wednesday, the twenty-first 


instant, and paid, in part, some of the 
money; the shop supposed to be in or 
near Gracechurch Street, but being in 
liquor has forgot the same. It is desired 
that the shopkeeper, where these goods 
were bought, will bring them to Messrs. 
Sliskith and Wilson, opposite the Monu- 
ment, and shall receive the remaining part 
of the purchase-money.” An advertiser 
wanted five shifts, which had disappeared 
thus—‘“ Stolen, yesterday, out of Mr. 
Courtoy’s dining-room in Oxendon Street, 
near the Haymarket, about one, by a man 
dressed like a servant, drest in a drab- 
coloured coat, leather breeches, and a 
round hat, five callico shifts, some marked 
in the bosom with A.P., one callico, one 
holland, and one with broad tuckers.” 
The way in which the masculine garments 
are mixed up with the feminine in this 
description is rather droll. One advertise- 
ment puzzles us—‘ Lost, on Friday last, a 
sack fat, marked B. & J. L., going from 
| Carnaby Market to Clement’s Inn. Five 
| shillings reward.” What is, or was, a sack 
fat? Watches and their appendages, in 
those days, must have differed greatly from 
| those we are now familiar with—‘“ Left in 
| a coach, a green fish-skin watch, set round 
| with six rows of small silver studs ; on the 
dial-plate is marked Nicklin, Birmingham. 
It had a double steel chain, with a steel 
seal, viz., a dove standing on a pedestal, 
withan olive branch in her mouth.” Among 
the wants were places under government, 
for which money was offered in the most 
unblushing way, with the assurance that 
“strict secresy may be relied on.” 
Advertisements of things on sale, or 
services offered, were, of course, as they 
always are, more abundant than those 
relating to things or services wanted. An 
astrologer advertised his skill for the ser- 
vice of farmers and the public generally ; 
pointing out that, owing to the position 
of the Sun and Saturn among the constel- 
lations, the bad weather would end at the 
close of the month, Mr. Wilkes would 
rise in dignity and influence, and the 
American war would prove disastrous to 
the British government. Messrs. Kirk- 
man, whose descendants still flourish as 
pianoforte makers, announced that the 
harpsichord made for the Empress of 
Russia might be seen, for a few days, 
before being packed for shipment; while 
| Messrs. Birch, an equally well-known 
| name in Cornhill, announced real turtle at 
| eight shillings a quart, at six hours’ notice ; 
with the addendum, that they “ have 
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begun to make the much-admired plum 
cakes for Twelfth Day.” Another Corn- 
hill man advertised anodyne necklaces, 
at five shillings each; “after wearing 
of which about their neck but one 
night, children have immediately cut 
their teeth with safety, who were just 


| before on the brink of the grave with 


| their 


teeth.” The belief in anodyne 


| necklaces seems to have pretty well passed 


| away. 


An advertiser who pitched his 
tent at the Marquis of Granby, Fleet 
Market, had for sale “a very curious 
collection of canary birds, firm in feather 
and full of song; sing the nightingale’s, 
titlark’s, and woodcock’s notes to great 
perfection.” A bee-servant advertised that 


| “If any gentlemen will be pleased to try 


| his performance, he assures them that he 


will double their stock every year; if they 
begin with twenty stall hives, the second 
year they shall have forty, the third year 
eighty, &c.”” We know something about 
the sale of advowsons in the church, but 
an advertisement offering a chaplaincy for 
sale reads strangely :—‘“‘ A chaplaincy of 
Dragoons in the British establishment to 
be disposed of. None but principals need 
apply.” There was an “order” of some 
kind or other held at the Queen’s Head in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields (a Queen’s Head 
Yard now turns out of that street, pro- 
bably denoting the site of the hostelry). 
An advertisement stated that “The Noble 


| Grand earnestly requests the favour of 


| days, of New Orleans. 
| departed: on her once bold and brilliant 
What with the | of garish 


your (the members’) attendance at the 


|| lodge, to be held this day, at eight o’clock 


precisely ; as some affairs of consequence 
to every individual of this Order will be 
debated on.” 

Altogether the newspapers of a hundred 
years ago show us a series of strange 
pictures of our ancestors—as strange to 
us, as our habits and modes of life, as ex- 
emplified in the broad sheet of to-day’s 
supplement of the Times, would, in all 
probability, be to them; and with this re- 
flection we take leave of the England and 
the Englishmen who were spending a merry 
Christmas a century ago. 


THE FRENCH MARKET AT NEW 
ORLEANS. 

Oxe hears but doleful accounts, now-a- 

Her glory has 





brow is written Ichabod. 


rule of ignorant negroes, the ravages of 
“ carpet-baggers,” crevasses (or extensive 
inundations from the Mississippi), and 
latterly downright bloodshed, and tem- 
porary revolution, only stamped out by 
the heel of military authority, the once 
proud and prosperous Crescent City is at 
a deplorable discount. Excepting hapless 
Charleston, her pioneer in secession, no 
Southern metropolis has suffered so 
much. The whilome opulent and pro- 
digal cotton and sugar-planters, whose 
business and expenditure constituted 
two-thirds of the prosperity of the place, 
are ruined, or struggling ineffectually to 
accommodate themselves to an entirely 
new and half-chaotic state of things; the 
brokers and merchants are impoverished ; 
the people generally discouraged, and 
all but despairing. In common with 
all the South, they have paid, and are 
paying, a terrible price for the folly of 
secession ; the bitterness of the punish- 
ment being enhanced by the inevitable 
reflection that they brought it upon 
themselves. For there now are but few 
intelligent Southerners who will not ac- 
knowledge that the attempt to destroy, 
or at least to dismember, a real republic, 
in which liberty was the rule and slavery 
the accident, and to establish a sham one, 
on the basis of their baleful “ institution,” 
was a mistake, if not a crime. 

But how great was the prosperity of 
|New Orleans in the old ante-secession 
| times, despite its origin! What a wonder- 
ful sight was its levee! correctly described 
by an American writer as “a spectacle 
without parallel on the face of the globe, 
because presenting the whole scene of the 
city’s industry in one view.” What miles 
of steamboats there were; what acres of 
cotton-bales and sugar hogsheads; and 
how various, how picturesque, how busy 
were its population! Besides the diversities 
of native growth and colour—in them- 
selves continental—there you beheld a 
miscellaneous concourse of English, French, 
Germans, Italians, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Greeks, and Sicilians; exhibiting quite 
a kaleidescopic medley of the human 
family. How brilliant, too was Canal- 
street, with its beautiful Creole belles 
of American descent, faultlessly-attired 
transatlantic Frenchwomen, and dark- 
eyed representatives of the Spanish in- 








habitants of the city! What monuments 
prosperity and semi-tropical 


disastrous results of the American Civil | brightness, luxury and profusion, were its 


| War, the damage to commerce, the mis- | vast hotels, where the planters’ wives and 
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daughters flaunted in morning silks and 
satins, and low-necked dresses, and spark- 
ling jewellery, and innumerable rings over 
their kid-gloved fingers; while their 
husbands and fathers would “knock down 
a few bales” before breakfast, in treating 
friends to ‘ champagne-cocktails;” or 
congregate in the far-famed Rotunda of 
the St. Charles; or stroll out to survey 
the melancholy rows of wistful-looking, 
decently-dressed slaves, standing on view 
outside the “ anction-marts;” and to look 
at their teeth, or “feel of” their thews 
and sinews, with no more delicacy or con- 
sideration than if they were so many 
horses. From their labour, indeed, was 
the apulence of New Orleans mainly 
derived. And wherever you went, or 
whatever you saw, the trail of the serpent 
was over it all—the omnipresent, sickening 
taint of slavery. 
the brilliant Crescent City, notwithstand- 
ing its many attractions, a kind of national 
Alsatia, whither tended, by natural gravi- 
tation, all the scum and sediment of an 
heterogeneous population, to openly prac- 
tise, with perfect impunity, all the vices con- 
ceivable, and revel in a perennial carnival 
of licentiousness, rowdyism, and murder. 
Such was New Orleans up to the time of 
its punishment and comparative purifica- 
tion by the scourge of civil war. 

Perhaps there was no more characteristic 
locality within its precincts than the famous 
French market, situate on the townward 
margin of the levee, adjacent to Jackson- 
square. It comprised three separate 
divisions, devoted respectively to the sale 
of meat, vegetables, and seeds. There 
was nothing remarkable architecturally 
about these erections, which were only so 
many open sheds, containing shops or 
stalls; but their salesmen and frequenters 
—the scene in general—formed one of the 
acknowledged “lions ” of the city. 

To see the French market to advantage 
it was necessary to get up pretty early; 
most businesses being transacted in New 
Orleans, as in other semi-tropical or 
tropical localities, before the heat of the 
day. Accordingly we will cross the square 
named after the hero of the city at six a.m.; 
what time the sun, whose good example 
we have imitated, is making a long and 
fantastic shadow of the equestrian statue 
in the centre, and throwing it slant- 
wise athwart the shelly paths. After 
pausing at the book-stalls at the further 
angle of the square, and glancing at the 
German and other publications there 


It was that which made | 


exposed for sale—with their queer, old- 
fashioned illustrations, which are in- 
voluntarily suggestive of Albert Durer, 
and in which the faces, animals, trees, 
and sky all seem carved in lignum vitwe— 
into the meat market we plunge incon- 
tinently. 

A great clatter of coffee-cups, a cheery 
chumping, as of chopping meat, various 
cries and polyglot invitations to buy, 
an omnipresent hum and bustle, with 
other sights, scents, and sounds of traffic 
—all these await us. The butchers are 
naturally lords paramount of the scene. 
Here are butchers rotund, sturdy and civil, 
the Anglicism of their features Ameri- 
|canised by three generations’ descent; 
| butchers of the old French type, so || 
| elderly, clean-shaven, and obsequious, that || 
;you would not be surprised at a pig- 
tail being whisked into your face during 
their brisk gesticulations ; butchers akin 
to the modern Parisian, with the closest- 
cropped heads and the most hirsute of 
beards; butchers more or less remark- 
able, but all busy and all more or less 
animated. Here, also, are some negro 
butchers, but generally in a subordinate 
capacity. The demeanour of all present, | 
whether buyers or sellers, white, black, or 
parti-coloured, is less brusque and practi- 
cally democratic than that observable at a 
similar scene in the North. There is, 
indeed, a mutual, simple courtesy, very | 
pleasant to contemplate. It contrasts 
remarkably with what one sees at some 
of the minor markets of New York City, 
say Jefferson, with ifs horrid avenues of | 
bleeding and greasy carcases; its bawling | 
butchers, its shouldering, pushing, crowd- 
ing, and jostling purchasers; its noisome 
and rat-haunted floors. A butcher from 
such a locality would be out of place in 
the French market of New Orleans—a 
roaring phenomenon, frightening away, 
instead of attracting, customers. 

Let us stand aside from the throng 
and scrutinise some of the most charac- 
teristic personages of the scene. There 
is one, an old lady, quietly dressed, 
perhaps in mourning, attended by her 
one negro, dutifully carrying her market- 
basket, to convey home her humble 
| purchases. Upon that slave his mistress 
| absolutely depends for her subsistence : 
| he “hires out” to some hotel or merchant, 
| bringing her his earnings every Saturday 
| night, to be rewarded by a third of them 
and general kindness of treatment, and 
devoting Sunday to waiting on her. The 
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time will come when that negro will run 
away to enlist in a Northern regiment, 
leaving the old lady to do her marketing 
alone, with ragged halves of dollar bills 
and street-car tickets for money, when 
it will be very bad for her—a type of 
thousands of Southern folks. Poor old 
body! she has no cause for quarrel with 
the Union, and will wish she had never 
outlived its disruption, especially if any 
who are akin to her (as is but too pro- 
bable) lay down their lives on some of the 
bloody battle-fields of that tremendous 
conflict. 

Observe that shrewd-looking, business- 
like man, dressed in a suit of black alpaca, 
resembling broadcloth, at whose appear- 
ance a butcher—the one possessing the 
best-furnished stall in the market— 
promptly abandons two or three less im- 
portant customers, turning them over to 
the attentions of his less popular assistant. 
Sharply he glances over the goodly 
joints of meat on the counter, or de- 
pendent from the row of hooks; decisively 
he gives his orders, respectfully are they 
listened to, and promptly obeyed. With 
the air of a man whose time is of value, 
he bustles off to the poulterer’s, the fish- 
monger’s, the vegetable market, whither 
we will presently follow. Could you 
mistake him? That is the caterer for 
some great hotel or popular restaurant, 
who, whatever the prices, must have 
“the best the market affords.” A 
Northern man by birth, like nearly all of 
his class, he has made money in “ Dixie” — 
is, indeed, rich—and assimilated himself 
intensely to the feelings and convictions 
of its inhabitants. You may more easily 
convince a born Southerner, that there is 
anything wrong in slavery, than him. 

See, he has just exchanged a nod and a 
word of recognition with another person- 
age, worth looking at. This is a middle- 


| aged man, attired in white from head to 


foot, with a broad-brimmed Panama hat, 
and smoking a curiously-curved and 
angular cigar, of choice “ plantation ” 
brand, which he probably imports from 
Cuba himself. He is clean-shaven, and 
looks not unlike an English country gen- 
tleman or merchant; though his coun- 
tenance is, perhaps, too sunburnt, high- 
toned, and nervous to entirely justify that 
comparison. His manner is quiet, intent, 
and self-respective—less demonstrative 
than that of most Northern men; albeit, 
very likely beneath that tranquil exterior 
slumber fiery passions, apt enough to blaze 








forth on occasion. That is some sugar 
or cotton planter, whom curiosity has 
tempted from his luxurious bed at the St. 
Louis, the St. Charles, or the Veranda, 
to view the scene. He owns some 
thousands of acres, up or down the river, 
or in the interior, and perhaps a couple of 
hundred negroes, who love him as much 
as is possible in such a relationship; in- 
deed, their greatest apprehension is that 
his death will someday necessitate a sale 
or division of them—one of the direst 
contingencies inevitable to slave life. He 
is, in sooth, a kind master, and a liberal 
and courteous gentleman. Visit him on 
his plantation, you shall be entertained 
with the utmost hospitality. Only on one 
topic he is a monomaniac—of course that 
of slavery. If he could but look forward 
a few years and foresee what it is to 
cost him! His sons will not be persuaded 
from accepting commissions in the Con- 
federate army ; his slaves will run off; he 
himself will be ruined; perhaps his very 
plantation will be turned into a Yankee 
camp. Happily he is all unconscious of 
the future, and so strolls on pleasantly 
enough, enjoying the spectacle, his cigar, 
and the fine summer morning. 

Let us rest awhile at this coffee-stall, 
and refresh ourselves with a cup of that 
fragrant beverage, eschewing, however 
the small strips of highly-bilious pie-crust, 
gratuitously thrown in by the vendor, a 
civil negro, who talks French with sur- 
prising correctness. Here we can con- 
tinue our observations, and indulge in 
such random physiognomical disquisitions 
as suggest themselves to us. 

Why do Frenchwomen look agree- 
able, not to say charming, without 
bonnet or head-dress, out-of-doors, when 
other women — English, American, or 
German — appear bold, or dowdy, or 
both? How, with so little capital of 
real beauty to trade upon, do they con- 
trive to produce so generally pleasing an 
effect? Why are the countenances of 
the lower order of Frenchmen, both at 
home and abroad, not unfrequently so 
coarse and expressive of latent bad 
passions, that we instinctively identify 
them as the legitimate representatives 
of the sans culottes of the First Revo- 
lution? Did the author of Manon Les- 
caut surmise, when he transported his 
heroine to New Orleans in a convict- 
ship, that the lineaments of the French 
felon, as of the honest emigrant, poor, 
starved, beaten Jacques Bonhomme, 
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might survive for over a century, and 
be recognisable in their descendants, in 
the French market, of a Sunday morn- 
ing? Lastly, why do Frenchwomen, 
when aged, grow loose in figure, cor- 
pulent, and shabby? and why are some 
old Frenchmen so awfully ugly? There 
is one (battling over a dish of attenuated 
sausages and cocks’-combs) whose coun- 
tenance resembles that of a misanthropic 
toad, and whose old toothless jaws work 
and work, even as his wrinkled fingers 
fumble in his porte-monnaie for the 
grudged and stipulated price. 

Leaving this department, its frequenters, 
an overpowering smell of meat behind, 
we emerge upon an irregular open space, 
occupied by stalls and sidewalk pedlars. 
Here is a little world of traffic, including 
all sorts of miscellaneous merchandise. 
Bakers’ stalls, stalls for the sale of cheap 
jewellery and ornaments, confectionery, 
tinware, boots and shoes, essences, pipes, 
sausages, crinoline, thread and yarn, 
brooms, plants, crockery, hose, fruit, 


cheap edibles, and much more than one 
can either recollect or chronicle, engross 
the entire area, bordered to the right 
and left by a lane of al fresco merchants, 


and terminating on the other in an 
island of three dusky red houses. Of 
course these out-of-doors’ tradesfolks — 
the guerillas of commerce—and their 
wares have their peculiarities. Here 
you may see the sharply-cut face of a 
French bakeress retailing bread in a 
shape which literally justifies its appel- 
lation of the staff of life, or fashioned 
like a hoop, or an immense eel tied in 
a double knot and pulled tight; there 
is a fat negress, her head decorated with 
the inevitable turban-handkerchief, tempt- 
ing a comely mulatto-woman, with a soft- 
skinned, curly-haired boy clinging to her 
skirts, by the display of gingerbread 
fishes or dolls that resemble rudimentary 
babies; elsewhere, a slight girl, whose 
refined face would proclaim her lady, 
were her dress thrice as shabby as it is, 
turns away from a fantastically-shaped 
eau-de-cologne bottle enthusiastically re- 
commended by a_hook-nosed Italian. 
Nor these alone ; there are entire groups 
that, skilfully transferred to canvas, 
might make a painter’s reputation. 
Such, for instance, as that Indian 
family of three women, as many children, 
and two young men, the latter looking on 
in bright tartan shawls and lordly idle- 
ness, while the squaws squat silently 





upon the ground awaiting customers for 
their stock of roots, herbs, and gumbo— 
the latter material for delicious soup, 
looking like green powder. There is a 
brisk demand for it, especially among the 
coloured population, and the contents of 
the little sacks diminish apace, while 
plenty of “picayunes” and “bits” are 
put into the almost passive hand of one of 
the women. All the party have long, 
straight black hair and faces corrobo- 
rative of the Tartar hypothesis of the 
Indian race. 

Passing amidst and through the motley 
throng of Creoles, Degoes, Indians, 
Negroes, Sicilians and others (by the 
way, why do all Sicilians look sinister, as 
if they carried knives and yearned to test 
their sharpness on you?) we enter the 
vegetable market, and find ourselves 
surrounded by the bountiful Pomona and 
Flora of Louisiana. Groves of bananas 
of various colours, from green, through 
pale yellow, up to deep red and purple- 
black, apples, oranges, limes, and lemons, 
grapes, cocoa-nuts resembling the eggs of 
monstrous unknown birds, with a good 
deal of hairy nest adhering to them, 
onions curiously bound on little sticks, 
yams, potatoes, cabbages, celery, carrots, 
spinach, and flowers, environ us. As for 
the latter, I had better not try to catalogue 
their glorious prodigal variety. Only the 
flower market of Paris can equal it. 

Here are more stalls, which now exhibit 
a tendency to tin-ware, lamps, and a very 
mixed population. I suppose, nowhere, 
since the dispersion of the builders at 
Babel, could be heard such polyglot 
vociferations as proceed from the sidewalk 
pedlars in the French market at New 
Orleans. On one side the gesticulative 
Gaul rolls his r’s with absolutely canine 
emphasis, in the utterance of his native 
language, or gallicises the English appella- 
tion of the most popular of vegetables 
into ‘ Pa—ta—ta—s!” or informs you 
that the price of a bird is “Two bit! two 
bit !—you no like him, you no hab him!” 
On anotherthe guttural German vociferates, 
with as harmonious an effect as might be 
produced by the filing of a saw; while on 
a third and fourth, the Creole, Sicilian, 
and Dego, rival each other in vocal 
discord. Fancy all this, and throw in any 
amount of obstreporous, broad-mouthed, 
gleeful negro laughter, and you have some 
slight idea of the sounds audible at the 
locality I have undertaken to describe. 

From the stalls we approach the seed 
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market, which also includes various mis- 
cellaneous wares. Besides grain—in the 
shape of pearly rice, beans, peas, and 
other kinds, contrasting pleasantly in 
colour, and put up in plethoric little 
sacks—there are fish, poultry, and game: 
the former lying on cool, leaden counters, 
and with a large flag-weed inserted in 
their mouths, for the convenience of 
purchasers. The display of shell-fish is 
amazing. There are enormous oysters, of 
various shapes, many of which it would 
certainly be necessary to cut up into four 
mouthfuls, before eating; tubs full of live 
crabs and lobsters, holding on to each 
other with desperate tenacity; and shrimps, 
alive and dead. Dried fish there is, also, 
in great variety. At the poultry-stalls 
one sees the queer announcement, ‘“‘ Creole 
eggs,” which has a ludicrous effect to a 
stranger, though it simply means eggs of 
native production—not imported. And 
among the game are many specimens of 
what one might at first be excused for 
mistaking for a diabolical bat, split open, 
with a rat’s head and longish legs, but 
which is, in reality, that African delicacy, 
a “’coon.” I believe it tastes something 


like pork, only richer. 
Emerging from the seed market, we 


come upon carts and waggons, containing 
corn, wheat, hay, and fuel, in various 
shapes, and other country produce, and a 
great crowd of chattering negro-teamsters. 
Beyond, stretches the levee, with all its 


|| multifarious activities in full operation. 


Yes; a notable place was the French 


| Market at New Orleans before the war. 





I wonder what it is like now ? 
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SHOWING HOW POWERFUL ARE 
THE WEAK. 

“Tr will be hard on me, but I think it 
will be better for you,” Mrs. Durgan 
says. 

“T think it will be as well perhaps; but 
very unpleasant,” Kate half assents. 

“Why, in the name of Heaven, should 
family feeling come to the fore now, just 
to make things disagreeable all round,” 
Captain Bellairs puts in. “ Tell them that 
you'll be married where you like, Kate; 
and, for mercy’s sake, like to be married 
without parade and fuss.” 

These speeches are nttered with reference 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


|| to a proposal made in Mrs. Forest’s rather 


florid letter of congratulation. The pro- 
posal is to the effect, that her hitherto 
slighted and neglected niece shall go up 
to be made much of in the eyes of all men, 
on the occasion of her auspicious mar- 
riage. As it happens, the proffered honour 
is rather a white elephant, for Kate had 
contemplated a quiet wedding, shorn of all 
ostentatious show and fuss, from Breagh 
Place. 

Still, these Forests are her only relations, 
and she does like the idea of her own tribe 
coming to the fore with a recognition of 
her existence, now that she is to be taken 
into the tribe of a stranger. The blood 
tie is a strong one, after all, and few 
women of respectable birth fail to feel 
its influence at any momentous crisis of 
their career. 

“As far as my own feelings are con- 
cerned I’d rather take the leap in the dark 
from Breagh Place,” Kate says; “but I 
know what the general impression will be 
if I do it—that I’m an utter waif and 
stray.” 

“1 think asa matter of social expediency 
Kate is right to go to you from under the 
family roof-tree. Harry, grasp the olive- 
branch always, no matter how feeble the 
pretext under which it is held out.” 

These words from Mrs. Durgan decide 
this vexed point. But there still remains 
that other and more important one of 
Mrs. Angerstein to be settled. That 





Cissy is to come and be a resident in 
| the pretty house on the home-farm, close 
| to the gates of Lugnaquilla, is a settled 
thing. But Kate has not agreed yet to 
the proposition that Cissy shall be her 
own familiar friend, to whom shall be 
| granted the full and entire freedom of the 
| place. 

If she lived in the Palace of Truth, Mrs. 
Durgan would be compelled to confess, in 
spite of herself, that the arrangement is 
only one degree less painful to her than the 
other one, which would have taken Kate 
as a bride from Breagh Place, would have 
been. Can any woman conscientiously say 
that she would like to be the witness of 
the highest tribute the man she loves can 








pay to her rival? If she can do this, may 
she be removed to a purer sphere without 
delay, for unquestionably she is no longer 
fit for earth. 

Atany rate Georgie Durgan is not at the 
present juncture, a “creature far too grave 
and good for human nature’s daily food.” 
She is of the earth, earthy to this degree, 
that she does not pant to put the last 
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faggot on her own heart’s funeral pyre. 
“He will marry Kate, and all blessings 
attend him,” she says daily. But she is 
relieved when she finds that neither 
generosity nor womanly sympathy com- 
mands her to go and attend that marriage 
ceremony, and look as if she liked it very 
much. 

It is the day before Kate’s departure, 
and fortunately for both these women, 
there is so much to be done, that they have 
no time to grow low-spirited, or emotion- 
ally confidential. Kate has purposely 
left all her packing arrangements to be 
done on this last day, and so, during the 
morning, her intercourse with Mrs. Dur- 
gan is very brief and business-like. They 
have already settled that there shall be no 
formal leave-taking between them. ‘“ You'll 
be back so soon as Mrs. Bellairs,” Georgie 
says heroically, “that it is not worth while 
my taking a fond farewell of you as Kate 
Mervyn.” 

“T might just as well go straight to 
Lugnaquilla from here, taking the church 
on my way,” Kate says; “it would save 
time, and I might put the money the 
journey will cost me into my troussean; 
however, 

“However, we won’t cavil at the plan, 
now it is settled,” Mrs. Durgan interrupts. 
“You'd never feel properly married if 
you went straight from here to Lugna- 
quilla, even if you did take the church in 
your way; and to go through life with a 
kind of vague feeling that you had never 
done anything to turn yourself into a 
correct occupant of Lugnaquilla would be 
unpleasant.” 

“As things have come about, I had 
much better have run away with Harry 
nine years ago,” Kate says half laughing. 
“Fancy at our time of life having the 
awful ordeal of having to get used to 
each other still before us.” 

“You have a worse ordeal than that 
before you,” Mrs. Durgan says smiling. 
“You'll have to get used to Cissy Anger- 
stein. Harry, in his liberality, will make 
things so excessively comfortable for her 
that she will remain at your gates for the 
remainder of her life, I foresee.” 

“T have had so many troubles in my 
life, that I won’t regard her as one,” Kate 
says with decision. She quite means what 
she says, and honestly resolves that, how- 
ever untowardly Mrs. Angerstein may be 
thrust upon her, she will not look upon 
that interloper as anything but a mere 
crumple in the rose-leaf. 





* After all, she | 


cannot mar such happiness, as mine will 
be if I am reasonable,” Kate tells herself 
philosophically. 

The packing goes on until late in the 
day. She is taking up hampersful of hot- 
house and other flowers, wherewith to 
decorate the heads and hands of the 
bridesmaids, and the delicacies of the 
breakfast-table. Her wedding-dress, veil, 
and wreath await her at her aunt’s; 
they are to match those of the other two 
brides. 

“They are miracles of good taste and 
simplicity,” Marian has assured her, and 
the same informant has added, “ you will 
look beautiful; Gertrude will look very 
proper and dignified, but neither of you 
will come near our admirable Charlotte in 
purity of expression. She has, I can see, 
for the last week or two been cultivating 
the Clytie droop of the head, and, really, 
she doesn’t do it badly. Her eyes betray 
her, though; they contradict the serene 
brow, and the soft expression, and the 
smiling mouth the whole time.” 

Kate shakes her head over this; but to 
find that her own impression of Miss 
Grange is verified by Marian does not 
grieve her very much. As Frank is so 
callous about his fate, why should she be 
keenly alive to it? “Probably he will 
rub on with her very well,” she thinks. 
“She will look pretty in public, and in 
private Well, we shall all have our 
skeletons at the feast with us in private, I 
dare say.” 

She is called down from her pleasant 
task of striving to make flowers and fern- 
fronds travel comfortably together, by the 
announcement that Captain Bellairs wants 
to see her at once on business; and she 
goes to him, with a half-foreboding that 
there is something wrong, and with a half- 
comical sense of its only being in the 
natural order of things that there should 
be “something wrong” invariably between 
him and herself. 

He awaits her in a room alone; in this 
emergency, which has arisen in every way 
against his will and wishes, he is not even 
assisted by the saving presence of his 
cousin Georgie. In his hand he holds a 
letter, and, when he has put his arm round 
her and kissed her, he tenders this letter 
to her with the words, 

“An untimely effusion from Cissy, 
which I want you to read, Kate.” 

Forgetful of her good resolution of the 
| previous hour, Kate is on the point of 
refusing the letter, with a gesture of im- 
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patience. But the angel of peace prevails 
for awhile, and induces her to begin read- 
ing it. 

“She ‘must see a little of you before 
you are married.’ Harry, what an impor- 
tunate nuisance the woman is!” Kate 
says, pausing after the perusal of the few 
first lines, and standing a step or two 
away from her lover; “do put a definite 
end to this folly, or she will come 
here and make herself, and you, and me 
ridiculous.” 

“ Just read on,” he says, uneasily; “she 
has stolen a march on me.” Kate does 
read on, with darkening eyes and a blush- 
ing face. , 

She gives him back the letter when she 
has finished it, without a word, and walks 
away to the window, where she stands for 
a few moments, looking at the far-stretch- 
ing line of mountains, wishing how heartily 
that she could flee away to them—beyond 
them, and be at rest. 

“Well?” he says, presently, interro- 
gatively. “‘ Won’t you say anything about 
it, Kate ? ” 

“T'll say that I think it disgusting of 
her,” Kate says, with vigorous emphasis, 
turning round quickly, “to insist upon 
coming here to you now, just as I am 
going away—just as you are going to be 
married, when, if she were reasonable at 
all, she might reasonably suppose you 
must have plenty to do, without being 
hampered by the knowledge that she is 
near enough to interrupt you at any 
moment with her folly.” 

“ All this is very true,” he says, quietly, 
hay what I ask you is, what am I to 

of ” 

She shakes her head, at the same time 
she reminds herself that the situation is 
as disagreeable to Captain Bellairs as it 
can possibly be to her. Mrs. Angerstein 
has without beat of drum borne down upon 
him, and has merely written to say—just 
as if it were the most natural thing in the 
world—that she will be at the new home 
he has so kindly provided for her to-night, 
with all her children, and one servant, and 
will he see that provisions are sent in for 
the approaching army, together with some 
person who is competent to cook them. 

“You must send your own cook—and 
chops, I suppose,” Kate says at last, langh- 
ing a little in spite of her unconquerable 
chagrin. 

“The place isn’t ready; at least it isn’t 
fit for Cissy and her children to come into 
it,” he says, in a vexed tone. 





“But if women will come to places, 
before the places are ready for the 
women ? ” 

“T sent down all the servants with 
directions to provision the ship,” he goes 
on, disregarding her remark, “and I rode 
round just before I came here to see if it 
was comfortable. It was not that or any- 
thing like it, Kate. The fact is, they can’t 
go there to-night.” 

“Where will they go, then ? ” 

“To Lugnaquilla, if you please P ” 

“ Tf you please,” she answers, promptly, 
“let her come when she pleases, where 
she pleases. We have outlived the date 
when it would only have been decorous for 
me to oppose this plan, and for you to pay 
some attention to my opposition.” 

“Now, Kate,” he says, deprecatingly, 
“this is nonsense.” 

Truth to tell, she feels that he is right. 
It is nonsense, everything will be nonsense 
between them now, that is not a tacit ad- 
mission of the reign of romance being 
utterly and entirely over. 

“You are right, Harry; I must have 
had a foreshadowing of dotage, and have 
dreamt myself back into my youth when 
I spoke as I did; do your hospitable best 
for her, dear.” 

“That’s right,” he says, kissing her 
heartily; “it’s so much better to have 
your course marked out, if possible. I 
know she’s a foolish little woman, and all 
that sort of thing, Kate; but we must put 
up with the folly, you know, as she’s my 
charge, in a measure ; still now, if Georgie 
and you would only come over and meet 
her to-night ?” 

The rage in her heart is tearing at that 
organ like a vulture, still she manages to 
speak calmly at this pass. 

“T’ll come if you wish it, Harry. I can 
defer my journey, and—our marriage.” 

“T’d forgotten that,” he cries, impetu- 
ously—he means the journey, not the 
marriage, but Kate thinks he means the 
latter—“ things happen so crookedly.” 

“They do, indeed,” she says, despair- 
ingly, wondering the while whether any 
suggestion of hers, any action of hers, 
may not even now put this crooked 
matter straight. 

“Well, you can’t help it, dear, so we 
must make the best of it,” he says, lightly, 
still thinking of the journey, while she 
continues to believe he is thinking of the 
marriage. “It’s rather hard on us both; 
but we’re going to bear the hardships 
bravely together, are we not ?” 
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How can he smile, how can he look at 
her in that way, when he is openly 
acknowledging that he regards his con- 
templated union with her.as “a hardship,” 
she asks herself in an agony. He can 
take her and his future as unavoidable 
evils, and contemplate the endurance of 
them smilingly ! 

“That’s all settled, then,” he says 
hurriedly, for he hears the wheels of Mrs. 
Durgan’s chair approaching, and he puts 
the unpleasant letter away hastily into his 
pocket; ‘it’s a bore, of course, but we 
must make the best of things, Kate. I 
shall come with you as far as Kingstown, 
to-morrow, you know.” 

“T can go alone, as I came,” she says 
| rather coldly; “it will be rather soon for 
you to leave your guest; think of her 
claims upon you !” 

He has not the most remote idea that 
Kate is employing the weapon of sar- 
casm against him. In imagination he 
| has wandered very far away from the 
disturbing Cissy, and it does not occur 
to him that she is still rankling in Kate’s 
breast. 


“T’ve been thinking,” he says presently, | 
‘that we needn’t come back and settle | 


down here for some months to come. I] 
the wheel for herself, is she P ” 


don’t want a Christmas here. The people 
on the land shall have the bloated bullock, 


|; and the barrelled beer, to their heart’s 
| content, but we will take deeper root in | 


the soil before we throw out our social 
tendrils. I should like to winter in Rome, 
| and come back to Lugnaquilla early next 
| summer.” 

She hails his proposal delightedly. It 
augurs well for her; she feels that he is 
| ready to isolate himself from all his land- 
ties for her sake. 

“They won’tregard you as an absentee, 
| and shoot you through the head as an 
expression of their regard when you return, 
will they?” she asks. “If we can do it 
| with impunity, let us stay away for ever 
—so long.” 

The last two words come out so 
languidly, that he is impelled to ask, 

“Don’t you like the place; don’t you 
| like the idea of living in Ireland, dear?” 
| “T love it,” she says. Then she thinks 
of Cissy Angerstein, and says no more. 

“But you like the idea of Rome and 
novelty better for a time, and I like 





the idea of taking you to all the places I 
used to cruise about in my youth.” 

“Tt will be dull for me without you,” 
Georgie says politely, but she, too, feels 
that the plan has its advantages. On the 
whole it will be pleasanter for her to meet 
them when they have settled down into 
sober man-and-wife-hood, than it would 
be to witness them bestowing those blan- 
dishments upon each other, which bride- 
groom and bride are apt to indulge in, 
regardless of the presence and feelings of 
outsiders. 

There is nothing very pathetic in the 
parting between Captain Bellairs and Kate 
this night. They will meetagain very shortly, 
and will be married this day week, therefore 
pathos would be out of place under these 
circumstances. She dismisses him cheerily 
enough, and bids him “take care of Cissy, 
and make her as comfortable as possible,” 
almost as heartily as if she were not 
wishing Cissy at Jericho at the present 
juncture. 

“T shall drive over to Lugnaquilla some 
time to-morrow, and see if I can’t make 
some suggestions that will hasten on the 
preparations of that helpless Cissy’s house,”’ 
Mrs. Durgan says when they are going to 
bed. ‘ She’s not one to put her hand to 


“No; especially when a turn of the 


| wheel may——” Kate pauses, donbt- 


fully. 

“*May what ? ” 

“Move her from a state of positive 
comfort and luxury, into one that is only 


| comparative.” 


When she says this, Mrs. Durgan knows 
that the same thought is in Kate’s mind as 
is in her own, namely, that Mrs. Angerstein 
will be uncommonly hard to detach from 
Lugnaquilla house itself. 
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“THERE are very few simple articles of food which can boast so many valuable and }) 
important dietary properties as Cocoa. While acting on the nerves as a gentle stimulant, ] 
it provides the body with some of the purest elements of nutrition, and at the same 
time corrects and invigorates the action of the digestive organs. These beneficial effects }J 
depend in a great measure upon the manner of its preparation, but of late years such} 
close attention has been given to the growth and treatment of Cocoa, that there is no j 
difficulty in securing it with every useful quality fully developed. The singular 


success which Mr. Epps attained by his homeeopathic preparation of Cocoa has never # 
been surpassed by any experimentalist. Medical men of all shades of opinion have¥ 
agreed in recommending it as the safest and most beneficial article of diet for persons 
of weak constitutions. By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the 
operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately- 
flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until strong f 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating 
around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape many a 
fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”—On Diet, in the “Civil Service Gazette.” 
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wholesome and nutritious beverage, might be of interest to the readers of ‘Land and 
Water.’ ”—See Article in “Land and Water.” 

“MANUFACTURE OF CocoA.—We will now give an account of the process adopted 
by Messrs. James Epps and Co., manufacturers of dietetic articles, at their works in the 
Euston Road, London.”—See Article in “ Cassell’s Household Guide.” 
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